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Israeli workers 
key to progress 



Yasser Arafat: yesterday’s man? 


I t is a nauseating sight. Tanks and 
troops from the misnamed Israeli De¬ 
fence Force roll into another Palestin¬ 
ian town and raise the Israeli flag. Houses 
are bulldozed, administration offices de¬ 
stroyed, youths are shot. 

The pretext for the current offensive 
was an attack on a bat mitzvah, in the 
northern Israeli town of Hadera, by a lone 
gunman who killed six Israelis and injured 
a dozen. In response Israel insisted on 
“teaching the Palestinian Authority a 
lesson it will never forget” ( The Guard¬ 
ian January 19). 

This “lesson” - which has been 
‘taught’ many times before - consists of 
Israeli attacks on key PA buildings. The 
headquarters of its media mouthpiece, 
the Voice of Palestine, was destroyed by 
Israeli troops. And in the West Bank 
town of Tulkarem, temporarily under Is¬ 
raeli occupation, F-16 fighters reduced 
the police station to rubble. 

Yasser Arafat has been confined for 
over a month to Ramallah by an Israeli 
blockade. His regime is in deep crisis. 
Binyamin Ben-Eliezer, the Israeli defence 
minister, observed that, “Everyone is fed 
up with Arafat” (Jerusalem Post Janu¬ 
ary 21). “Everyone” included the Likud 
majority of the Israeli government. The 
dovish elements within the ruling coali¬ 
tion itself - with foreign minister and La¬ 
bour grandee Shimon Peres at their head 
- would rather deal with a Palestinian peo¬ 
ple led by Arafat than by Hamas. 

The United States has been impatiently 
urging Arafat to ‘get tough', but is yet 
to abandon him completely. Having all 
but completed the first phase of its ‘war 
on terrorism’, the US government now 
has no compulsion to fete Arab opinion. 
Gone is talk of a Palestinian state and 
criticism of Israeli ‘excesses’. In its place 
is the usual pious rhetoric in defence of 
‘the region’s only democracy’, as its right- 
wing admirers often glowingly refer to 
Israel. 

There is no doubt that the Israeli gov¬ 
ernment could, if it chose, move deci¬ 
sively against Arafat. It could topple his 
administration or even re-annex the Gaza 
and the West Bank. Instead the rabidly 
chauvinistic Sharon government is play¬ 
ing a double game. On the one hand, it 
destroys the PA’s infrastructure under 
the guise of retaliation against terrorist 
attacks and, on the other, it makes de¬ 
mands of Arafat which are impossible to 


meet - not least because of the damage 
inflicted by the Israelis themselves. 

The idea is that failure discredits Arafat 
in the eyes of the international commu¬ 
nity, while compliance diminishes him 
before the Palestinian people. Whether 
Arafat is ousted by his own people - 
perhaps in a coup from within the PA - or 
is the victim of a sniper’s bullet is of little 
consequence to Israel. The cleaner its 
hands the better but, either way, the path 
would be clear for what is left of the PA 
to be declared a ‘failed state’ in need of 
Israeli ‘assistance’. 

The level of control that Arafat is able 
to exercise over his own people is ques¬ 
tionable. The al-Aqsa Brigade - a militia 
linked to Arafat’s Fatah movement - 
claimed responsibility for the Hadera at¬ 
tack despite the fact that Arafat himself 
has declared a ceasefire and con¬ 
demned the outrage. At Israel’s behest, 
he had begun - albeit hesitantly - to 
round up militants held responsible for 
such attacks. Prominent among these 
was Ahmed Saadat, leader of the Popu¬ 
lar Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP). Israel holds Saadat responsible 
for the assassination of the ultra-reac¬ 


tionary Israeli tourism minister, 
Rahavam Zeevi. 

Saadat’s arrest, along with that of 
other PFLP militants, has prompted the 
PFLP to threaten to target PA security 
chiefs. PFLP supporters took to the 


streets denouncing Arafat for his ca¬ 
pitulation to Israeli pressure. Together 
with Hamas and Islamic Jihad, they is¬ 
sued a joint declaration calling for 
Saadat’s immediate release. Neither 
Hamas nor Islamic Jihad have yet to go 
as far as threatening PA officials, as 
neither wants to be seen to be creating 
divisions within the national struggle of 
the Palestinians. However, as one 
Hamas spokesperson put it, the PA is 
“digging its own grave” ( The Guard¬ 
ian January 17). 

For revolutionary socialists and com¬ 
munists neither Fatah nor the islamicists 
have any answers for the Palestinian 
people. One wants to impose a settle¬ 
ment from above, without regard for 
democratic rights. The other uses ter¬ 
ror tactics in support of a reactionary 
political programme. The indiscriminate 
suicide attacks on Israeli civilians are 
reactionary. Attacks like those on 
Hadera rally Israeli working people 
around the chauvinism of Sharon and 
Likud. For some sections of Israeli opin¬ 
ion, Sharon has not gone far enough. 
The Jerusalem Post dismisses the re¬ 
cent Israeli actions as inadequate: 
“Such symbols and signals are out of 
sync with the post-September 11 world, 
in which terrorism will not be tolerated” 
(January 21). 

The Israeli working class is not the en¬ 
emy of the Palestinian struggle for na¬ 
tional liberation. In fact the opposite is 


the case - it is potentially the Palestinian 
people’s most powerful ally. Despite all 
their heroic endeavour, the plain fact is 
that the Palestinians’ second intifada is 
doomed to failure unless it can win the 
Israeli working class to its side. 

Communists fight for the unity of the 
working class and the unity of peoples. 
It can only be a voluntary unity, forged 
in the fight for consistent democracy. 
Concretely, the Palestinians need their 
own state with full powers - something 
the Zionists aim to prevent at all costs. 

But all peoples, including those of op¬ 
pressor nations, have rights, as Lenin 
made clear. Obviously, it is the Palestin¬ 
ians whose national rights are being de¬ 
nied by the Israeli state, not the other way 
round. However, a consistently demo¬ 
cratic programme must take account of 
the democratic rights of those who pres¬ 
ently side with the oppressor. To demand 
a democratic, secular Palestine - and leave 
it at that - is completely insufficient. To 
effectively deny the right of the Israeli 
nation to exist would be to reverse the 
poles of oppression. 

Just as the Israeli working class must 
be won to champion the right of the Pal¬ 
estinians to their own democratic state, 
so Palestinian workers must insist - in 
opposition to the nationalists and reac¬ 
tionary islamicists - that the right to na¬ 
tionhood of the Israeli people is 
respected • 

Mike Speed 


• Israel out of Gaza and the West Bank 

• For a democratic, secular Palestinian state 
with full powers 

• For the right to return of all displaced 
Palestinians 

• For a democratic, secular Israel 

• No to Zionism, no to islamicist reaction 

• For voluntary unity of the peoples of the 
Middle East 
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PARTY NOTES 


Perspectives 2002 


Our organisation is currently discussing its perspectives for the com¬ 
ing 12 months of political work. Unfortunately, given the extensive 
debate on the Socialist Alliance newspaper at our recent Party ag¬ 
gregate, we did not get to the ‘Perspectives’ agenda item (see Weekly 
Worker January 17). 

Of course, the SA is hardly peripheral to this discussion. However, 
it is worthwhile highlighting some other themes before comrades meet 
again. Party members are encouraged to contribute internally on the 
Party’s e-discussion list, as well as in the pages of this paper. 

The SA remains key. By setting an ambitious agenda of work - in 
particular, the development of an effective SA paper - we take the 
necessary steps to transform our comrades and organisation. CPGB 
members are effective ‘dissenters’ and representatives of principled 
minority positions in the alliance. They must now advance to become 
more like leaders of the SA project as a whole. This is essentially a 
question of hegemony. We have gone some way in that direction 
already through the medium of the Weekly Worker, a widely read and 
respected publication. However, we need to fight to give this organi¬ 
sational form through being the most consistent and principled ad¬ 
vocates of a pro-party bloc in the SA, a grouping that needs to 
challenge the political leadership of the SWP. This is not a narrow, 
sectarian project, but one that puts the fight for revolutionary unity 
at its centre. 

Generally, we are in a good position. Our perspectives for most of 
the 1990s were framed by the priorities of ‘care and maintenance’. 
Given the corrosive effects of the collapse of bureaucratic socialism 
internationally and the strategic defeat of our class domestically, the 
opportunities for growth or fertile political intervention were extremely 
limited. 

An important achievement of this period was to maintain the or¬ 
ganisation. In certain political spheres we were even able to make 
progress. Our intervention in the Socialist Labour Party was impor¬ 
tant. We picked up comrades, good people who play leading roles in 
our organisation today. Far more significant, however, was our politi¬ 
cal impact in Scargill’s organisation. 

The SLP provided us with a national platform to fight for the type 
of party we believed to be necessary for the working class. First, or¬ 
ganised on a revolutionary programme. Second, as an indispensable 
precondition of that, an open, democratic as well as centralised inter¬ 
nal regime. 

Many of the same political figures we encountered first in the SLP 
- both as sympathisers and sometimes quite bitter opponents - we 
have gone on to work alongside in the SA. The SA represents a form 
of political continuity in a process which the SLP - irrespective of the 
subjective wishes of Scargill - was pail of. It is a different forum for 
the same fight. That is, for the formation of a viable working class 
political alternative to Labourism. 

Through our battles in the SLP, carried over into the SA today, we 
have been able to help shape this development positively. We have 
successfully fought for democracy in the alliance, for an ambitious 
approach and serious commitment. The project is reaching a critical 
point, however, with the determination of the SWP to limit the SA's 
remit to sporadic electoral work. Scared that the logic of the SA leads 
in a partyist direction - which it does - the SWP leaders are in danger 
of turning the alliance into little more than the electoral front of then 
sect. This must be fought. As a collective we have to take a very 
serious look at those features of our organisation that may weaken 
this struggle. 

We remain plagued by amateurism. True, when we compare our¬ 
selves to much of the rest of the left, we look pretty sharp. But that 
should not be our yardstick. We have to measure up to the tasks that 
political life presents to us. 

Our amateurism reflects itself unevenly across the Party. After all, 
we run viable businesses, produce a weekly press, have grown over 
the past period and have much more of a national ‘spread’. However, 
the unevenness between individuals and Party organisations not¬ 
withstanding, our lack of professionalism is a deep flaw. 

It finds reflection in many facets of our work: 

• Our difficulty integrating new comrades. Much of our material and 
approach to recruitment is sluggish, unimaginative and stuck in tem¬ 
plates from the early 1990s. 

• We have been only partially successful in replicating across the 
country the best practice of the organisation as a whole. While we 
have established a fragile infrastructure in a number of areas outside 
London, we have not been able to fully inculcate the best aspects of 
our approach to work in our new cells and branches. To an extent, 
this is inevitable. After all, London is the centre for all major currents 
on the left, the political centre of the country. Its pace will almost in¬ 
evitably be higher than other areas in normal periods. However, this 
disparity has been exacerbated by our unprofessional approach. 

• Education is London is inadequate, but ongoing. Outside London 
it is either non-existent or episodic. Developing our cadre in an all- 
rounded way is vital. 

• In general, our organisation is characterised by low theoretical lev¬ 
els. This expresses itself in a tendency to technocratism or localism, 
including amongst some leading comrades. 

The debate around this year’s perspectives must make a sober ex¬ 
amination of our organisation - its strengths and weaknesses. This 
could be a crucial year for the Socialist Alliance. We bear a responsi¬ 
bility for ensuring that we are fighting fit as an organisation, able to 
tug the project in a healthy direction • 

Mark Fischer 
national organiser 


LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Hypocrisy 

Lawrie Coombs gives a typically one-sided 
and over-optimistic report of the recent 
Socialist Alliance meeting on Teesside 
(Weekly Worker January 17). Lawrie, who 
has rejected the idea of a Tees-wide body 
in the past, now with the prospect of an 
election looming suddenly favours this 
approach, despite previously stating it was 
unrealistic to expect members (himself) to 
travel the relatively short distance to neigh¬ 
bouring towns to campaign during the gen¬ 
eral election. 

As the only Socialist Party member 
present at the meeting, I have to say this 
was due to the fact that Socialist Party mem¬ 
bers were not invited and I was only in¬ 
formed about the meeting the day before. 
Such tactics are more commonly used by 
the right wing of the movement or the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party. Indeed we saw a mar¬ 
riage of convenience between the CPGB 
and the SWP in the attempts to discourage 
a full debate on the December 1 conference. 
I was challenged before the meeting com¬ 
menced and asked to state my position to¬ 
wards the SA and presumably my right to 
attend the meeting. This was despite the 
fact that there were only three paid-up mem¬ 
bers of the SA present. 

In a display of hypocrisy Lawrie Coombs 
in his report on the December 1 conference 
stated that, ‘The door remains open to the 
SP rejoining the SA.” It is obvious that the 
CPGB's position on democracy and full and 
open debate has its limits and boundaries. 
Lawrie and GeoffKerr Morgan, general elec¬ 
tion candidate for Middlesbrough, were pre¬ 
sumably in fear that the SP would put 
forward a motion committing Teesside SA 
to rejecting the majority position of the na¬ 
tional organisation. Given the make-up of 
the meeting and the debate over the con¬ 
stitution, this was a likely outcome. How¬ 
ever, the Socialist Party had no such 
intentions, given that we would then have 
to commit ourselves to the priorities of the 
SA: namely more ineffective election cam¬ 
paigns. 

On a more positive note, Lawrie and oth¬ 
ers would also like to see the SA involved 
in anti-privatisation campaigns and hope¬ 
fully this will be part of their manifesto. We 
look forward to working with the S A in such 
future battles. 

John Malcolm 
Teesside 

Rail opportunity 

The government, in the shape of transport 
secretary Stephen Byers, put its electoral 
future on the line in the House of Commons 
on Monday January 14. This took the form 
of the announcement of the much hyped 
10-year rail transport plan. Byers told the 
Commons that the government would put 
£33.5 billion into the industry within 10 
years. They are relying on the private sec¬ 
tor to put in another £36.5 billion. None of 
this happens to be ‘new money’, but is 
money already allocated, differently pack¬ 
aged. There is to be little change in the way 
the railway is run. No form of nationalisa¬ 
tion is offered. 

Despite the attempts by the train-oper¬ 
ating companies (TOCs) and governments 
of both persuasions, the aim of privatisa¬ 
tion to break the unions has spectacularly 
failed. The creation of internal markets and 
skill shortages has led to an unprecedented 
rise in drivers' wages. TOCs competing 
with each other for drivers, poaching off 
each other, live in fear of Aslef calling in¬ 
dustrial action. They are now finding that 
the RMT is no pushover either. RMT mem¬ 
bers angered by the differential treatment 
of drivers have launched ongoing strikes 
in three TOCs. 

The collapse of the rail network has 
caused a major problem for the competitive¬ 
ness for British capital. If workers, business¬ 
men and goods cannot move freely at 
speed around the country British capital 


cannot hope to compete with its European 
rivals, let alone the rest of the world. This is 
the reason the government has made the 
railways such a priority. But this also gives 
the working class a major opportunity. 

The Socialist Alliance manifesto People 
before profit points the way forward. We 
need to campaign within the unions and tire 
public for our policy of nationalisation un¬ 
der the control of those who work on and 
use it. This is the only way to cut across 
the chaos and safeguard the interests of 
railworkers and passengers. 

Peter Grant 

Chair, Manchester Piccadilly Aslef 

Not guilty 

Like comrade Tom Delargy (Letters, Janu¬ 
ary 17), I have no desire to engage in a pro¬ 
tracted polemic over the contents of my 
article on John Maclean ( Weekly Worker 
December 20). Already more heat than light 
has been generated by our exchange. 

I am asked how I “know Dave Sherry can 
be criticised for allowing his article to be cut 
by Alan McCombes". Given that Tom him¬ 
self introduced the possibility of editorial 
involvement - and I am only guilty of ex¬ 
pressing agreement with him - it would be 
more pertinent to ask the same question of 
comrade Delargy himself. I know as much 
about the extent of Alan McCombes’s in¬ 
tervention in the production of the Sherry/ 
Cairns article as comrade Delargy knows 
about the authorship - not a lot. As I 
pointed out in my last letter (January 10), I 
was not engaging with the politics of Sherry 
or Cairns on an individual level, but with 
those of an article presented as a joint ef¬ 
fort in the pages of Scottish Socialist Voice. 

This was co-authored by Dave Sherry 
of the Socialist Workers Platform and Gerry 
Cairns, a left nationalist. Of course writing 
an article with a left nationalist - or having 
your work presented alongside that of a left 
nationalist - does not make you one your¬ 
self. If that is all Tom is saying then I agree. 
Nowhere in my article did I brand comrade 
Sherry a left nationalist. Indeed, I agree with 
him that placing Dave Sherry and Gerry 
Cairns into “a single, all-embracing ‘left na¬ 
tionalist’ category” would be wrong. 

I will not apologise for a crime I am not 
guilty of. 

James Mallory 
London 

Stop the world 

I can reassure comrade Alan Thomett that 
there is no “confusion” at the Weekly 
Worker over the euro/European Union (Let¬ 
ters, January 17). It is rather the case that 
we in the CPGB have a significant political 
difference with the International Socialist 
Group over the question of whether, in a 
referendum, we should call for a ‘no’ vote 
(ISG) or an active abstention/boycott 
(CPGB). 

There is an obvious contradiction in 
comrade Thornett’s argument. Correctly, 
the comrade writes that the “EU of Maas¬ 
tricht and the single currency which flows 
from it... [is] aimed at reshaping European 
capital and thereby increasing the exploita¬ 
tion of the working class.” 

The very reason why the CPGB is op¬ 
posed to a ‘yes’ vote. However, from this 
perfectly valid observation comrade 
Thornett deduces that “the idea” of ab¬ 
staining “from voting against an anti-work¬ 
ing class project because others will also 
vote against it from a completely different 
political standpoint doesn’t make much 
sense”. 

But surely the obverse is equally true. 
The campaign to keep the UK state out of 
the euro is also “an anti-working class 
project”. It is hardly an accident that the 
‘no’ campaign is spearheaded by such 
lovelies as Iain Duncan Smith and Nick Grif¬ 
fin of the British National Patty- hi fact, it is 
quite plausible that an isolated and euro- 
less Britain - unable to compete with its 
European rivals - will have to up the tempo 
of exploitation tnore than a Britain which is 
fully integrated into the euro. An attack on 
welfare is an attack on welfare. 


Regrettably, comrade Thornett cannot 
quite grasp this. He thinks that, come the 
referendum, communists and socialists 
should campaign for a ‘no’ and, if all goes 
well, the UK state will retain the pound ster¬ 
ling. The trick is to pick up the anti-euro ‘no’ 
votes, give them a vigorous spin and shake 
(‘theory’) and then - hey presto! - right in 
front of your eyes they start becoming anti¬ 
privatisation, anti-austerity votes. 

In reality, what comrade Thomett is pre¬ 
senting us with is a radical separation of 
means and ends. An objectively chauvin¬ 
ist means (voting ‘no’) can produce pro¬ 
gressive ends (advancing ‘socialism’). Just 
look to Ireland and Denmark to see where 
that gets you. The obvious and indeed only 
beneficiaries of a ‘no’ vote in the UK will 
be the chauvinist right and Little Englan¬ 
ders. Definitely not the ISG or its possible 
ally on this question, tire Socialist Workers 
Party. 

But there is another problem with com¬ 
rade Thornett’s analysis. He emphasises 
the fact that “for a long time" he has been 
a fighter for “international solidarity”. He 
also adds: “But that is the case with or with¬ 
out the EU or the single currency and is 
made more difficult with the euro in place”. 

‘Stop the world - I want to get off!’ - 
shouts comrade Thornett. How can the 
existence of open borders and a common 
currency make the case for international¬ 
ism “more difficult”? 

Logically then, for the comrade, a Europe 
with 15 or more separate currencies (and, 
for that matter, without a common lan¬ 
guage) makes the case for internationalism 
and socialism easier. Maybe a restriction 
on the right to travel freely across EU bor¬ 
ders will also be an advance for the work¬ 
ing class? 

We can see that comrade Thomett’s in¬ 
ternationalism is abstract and Platonic, float¬ 
ing loftily above real movements and any 
objective developments in society. So it 
seems that for our comrade from the ISG 
international solidarity and socialism effort¬ 
lessly carries on “with or without” border¬ 
less travel, a single currency, a European 
‘superstate’, a world currency, global capi¬ 
talism, etc. 

Presumably, if the UK state withdrew 
from the EU, or if it fragmented into its na¬ 
tional and regional components, there 
would be nothing to worry about. Interna¬ 
tionalism will triumph regardless. 

Frankly, if comrade Thomett's views on 
the euro are to be believed, you might as 
well go round smashing computers on the 
grounds that under capitalism the introduc¬ 
tion of new technology has an alienating 
effect, increases exploitation and thus 
makes the class struggle “more difficult”. 
Communists do not fight to shove the ge¬ 
nie back in its bottle. 

Unfortunately, like so many on the left, 
comrade Thomett has only negative ‘an¬ 
swers’ for the working class. 

Eddie Ford 
Middlesex 

Be realistic 

Get into the real world. Be realistic. Stop 
fantasising. There is no Communist Party 
in existence in Argentina capable of organ¬ 
ising and leading the working class ( Weekly 
Worker January 10). Riots, demos and 
strikes you will get - but not social revolu¬ 
tion. At most all there is a bunch of petty 
bourgeois radical groups that do not and 
cannot serve the interests of the working 
class. 

Anyway the working class don’t want 
communism: they just want to have a stand¬ 
ard of living like the average west European 
worker. You don’t see them pouring into the 
sheets over the air strikes in Afghanistan. 
Why not? Because they either don’t care 
or else support what’s happening like the 
average worker in the US. 

As I said, live in the real world. The de¬ 
velopment of communism is a long, hard 
process. Elements within the middle class 
intelligentsia must come over to it first. Oth¬ 
erwise you will get nowhere. 

Karl Carlile 
email 
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ZIMBABWE ELECTIONS 


Backing the 
working class 


T he stakes are being raised almost 
by the hour in Zimbabwe. As the 
March presidential elections draw 
near, Robert Mugabe will clearly stop at 
nothing to cling to power. 

While his Zanu-PF thugs rampage, 
beating up opposition politicians and 
intimidating thousands of ordinary Zim¬ 
babweans in the townships and coun¬ 
tryside, in recent weeks Mugabe has 
shown that he has another string to his 
bow. Already able to push through legal 
changes using his presidential powers, 
he is attempting to force even more dra¬ 
conian measures onto the statute book. 

The combined effect of the various 
bills that have been or are being put be¬ 
fore parliament will be to outlaw all effec¬ 
tive opposition. Of course it is primarily 
the Movement for Democratic Change 
and its presidential candidate, Morgan 
Tsvangirai, who are the targets. But also 
caught in the net will be the trade union 
and workers’ movement. Mugabe in¬ 
tends to ban strikes, suppress all ‘unau¬ 
thorised’ meetings, gatherings and 
demonstrations, close down independ¬ 
ent newspapers and jail those who insist 
on asserting their rights. 

Not surprisingly, an important section 
of Zanu-PF itself is bitterly opposed to 
Mugabe’s assumption of dictatorial 
powers. After all, the party has its origins 
in a genuine liberation struggle against 
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the white minority government of Ian 
Smith’s Rhodesia. Backed by the Soviet 
Union, Zanu-PF adopted some of the 
language of Marxism and in its first dec¬ 
ade or so of government began to imple¬ 
ment ‘socialist’ - ie, state capitalist - 
policies. To this day Zanu-PF members 
address each other as ‘comrade’. 

Of course by the early 1990s, with the 
collapse of bureaucratic socialism and the 
disappearance of a power centre in the 
shape of the USSR to rival imperialism, 
‘Marxist’ regimes like Mugabe’s were 
soon brought to book. Zimbabwe was 
forced to adopt neo-liberal policies of 
privatisation and ‘structural adjustment'. 
The living standards of the masses plum¬ 
meted, while Mugabe’s cronies, along 
with many sections of capital, continued 
to enrich themselves. Nevertheless, for 
many honest veterans of the liberation 
struggle the Zanu-PF leadership’s latest 
moves are a step too far. 

One MP, who understandably did not 
wish to be named, said: “We are sick and 
tired of being used to pass repressive 
laws aimed at entrenching Mugabe's 
hold on power while the masses are suf¬ 
fering. We would rather spend time 
campaigning for Mugabe in our constitu¬ 
encies so that he wins a free and fair elec¬ 
tion, instead of being used to 
rubber-stamp laws that violate constitu¬ 
tional rights’’ (quoted in The Independ¬ 
ent January 23). 

The names of other Zanu-PF 
oppositionists are public knowledge. For 
example, Eddison Zvobgo, formerly a 
close colleague of Mugabe and a 
founder of the party, is head of the par¬ 
liamentary legal committee, whose role is 
to vet all legislation to ensure compliance 
with the constitution. Zvobgo has in¬ 
sisted on changes to the Labour Bill and 
the Public Order and Security Bill and 
caused the administration to postpone 
the adoption of the Access to Informa¬ 
tion and Protection of Privacy Bill. Other 
leading figures, such as finance minister 
Simba Makoni, have absented them¬ 
selves from parliament during crucial 
debates. 

The MDC was bom on the back of the 
wave of working class militancy that hit 
Zimbabwe in the late 1990s. Many of its 
leaders were trade unionists - Tsvangi¬ 
rai himself was the president of the Zim¬ 
babwe Congress of Trade Unions. 
Although the party still enjoys mass 
working class support - in contrast to 
Zanu-PF, whose roots remain in the coun¬ 
tryside - it has now been almost com¬ 
pletely taken over by the right wing, 
backed by white farmers and the black 
middle class. Imperialism also views the 
MDC as the best bet for returning Zim¬ 
babwe to “good governance” - ie, a sta¬ 
ble regime that allows the efficient 
extraction of surplus value. 

But the MDC also has its left wing - 
epitomised in the person of Munyaradzi 
Gwisai, the MP for Highfield, Harare. 
Comrade Gwisai is a leader of the Inter¬ 
national Socialist Organisation, sister 
organisation of the Socialist Workers 
Party and the first ever MP of the Inter¬ 
national Socialist Tendency. He was 
elected two years ago on a revolution¬ 
ary platform and has been able to use his 
position to campaign consistently for the 
class that put him into parliament. 

Strangely, however, comrade Gwisai 
has not exactly featured strongly in the 
pages of the SWP paper. Last week’s 
Socialist Worker , for instance, carried an 
article by Alex Callinicos, which outlines 
the recent power struggle in Zimbabwe 


but does not even mention the ISO or its 
MP (Januaiy 19). By contrast the Weekly 
Worker has carried regular reports of the 
work of the ISO - including our criticisms, 
where we consider them appropriate. 
This has drawn one or two adverse com¬ 
ments from comrades from the 1ST tradi¬ 
tion. 

One 1ST dissident wrote of the Weekly 
Worker: “What a disgrace that a paper 
which lacks even the most elementary 
grasp of a coherent Marxist politics can 
provide better coverage of the ISO Zim¬ 
babwe than Socialist Worker’ (IS-SWP 
Democracy e-list, January 19). Leaving 
aside the question of our own alleged 
shortcomings in relation to “coherent 
Marxist politics”, the absence of visible 
support and solidarity for the ISO - not 
only from the SWP, but from the rest of 
the left - is something that ought to be 
put right. 

Comrade Tafadzwa Choto, the ISO’s 
national coordinator, in her interview in 
last week’s issue, said: “... we would 
certainly welcome fundraising, especially 
at this time. We have had to put some of 
our plans on hold because of lack of 
cash, so we definitely need money in 
order to produce leaflets, posters and our 
newspaper” ( Weekly Worker January 17). 

The left in Britain must respond. The 
ISO is practically alone in putting forward 
revolutionary, working class politics in 
Zimbabwe and the Socialist Alliance 
must show practical solidarity. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, it seems that not every 
SA component will react positively. A 
leading member of Workers Power, for 
example, when asked by a CPGB comrade 
if WP would back our proposal for an 
SA-sponsored collection, did not see 
why he should help the ISO “Cliffites”. 
Comrade, we are talking about aiding the 
struggle of the Zimbabwe working class, 
which can surely best be done by ex¬ 
tending support to its most advanced 
elements. 

The ISO previously had a policy of 
offering to support Tsvangirai only if he 
agreed to back a raft of pro-working class 
demands. However, in view of Mugabe’s 
lurch towards dictatorship the group, 
meeting in Harare last weekend, has now 
decided to call for a vote for Tsvangirai 
"with no illusions". While the ISO will not 
campaign for the MDC candidate, his 
victory, comrade Choto told me, would 
"allow us the space to operate”. 

I am not convinced by this tactic. Both 
Zanu-PF and the MDC have their left 
wings, as well as those who say they are 
against Mugabe’s authoritarian meas¬ 
ures. The way to take advantage of these 
divisions would be to demand that 
Tsvangirai, the trade union leader, com¬ 
mits himself not only to bourgeois demo¬ 
cratic rights, but to a minimum wage, price 
control and the repeal of Mugabe’s anti¬ 
working class labour laws. A vote for him 
should also be conditional on a commit¬ 
ment to resist the IMF’s structural adjust¬ 
ment programmes. 

Such a stand would not only blow 
apart Tsvangirai’s reputation as the work¬ 
er’s friend, but would pull the ground 
from under the feet of the ‘anti-imperial¬ 
ist’ Zanu-PF. After all, as comrade Choto 
told me, the re-election of Mugabe would 
not be a “tragedy” (the word used by 
Alex Callinicos to describe such an out¬ 
come). As she says, workers will have to 
fight, whoever wins. Irrespective of the 
election result, workers’ combativity will, 
sooner rather than later, make a 
reappearance • 

Peter Manson 




CPGB London seminars 

Sunday January 27,5pm - ‘Ideology and social needs’, using Istvan Meszaros’s 
The power of ideology as a study guide. 

Sunday February 4, 5pm - ‘Resurgence of militancy in World War I’, using 
Ralph Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study guide. 

Stop the terror 

March and picket of Israeli embassy. Protest against continuing terror inflicted 
on the Palestinians by the Israeli government. Saturday Januaiy 26, 12 noon. 
Rally: Queen’s Gate, Kensington Gore, London SW7 (opposite Royal Albert 
Hall). March to Israeli embassy. Nearest tubes: High Street Kensington, South 
Kensington. Organised by Stop the War Coalition. 

Support SWT strikers 

March and rally - Monday January 28. Assemble 11.30am, comer Waterloo 
Road/Baylis Road. 

Rally 12.30pm, Christchurch, comer Colombo Street/Blackfriars Road. 
Organised by the RMT. 

Glasgow Marxist Forum 

Public meeting - Thursday January 31, 7.30pm, Partick Burgh Hall, Glasgow. 
‘What was the Soviet Union?’ Speaker: Hillel Ticktin. All welcome. 

Against Nato 

Protest against Munich Conference on Security Policy, to be attended by gov¬ 
ernment ministers from Nato states and its military strategists. 

Public meeting: Friday February 1, 5pm, Marienplatz. 

International demonstration: Saturday February 2, 12 noon, Marienplatz. 
Called by Alliance against Nato Conference. Anti-Nato Komitee, c/o akm, 
Infoladen. Breisacherstr 12, 81667 Munich, Germany: no_nato2002@intsol.de 

Bristol SA 

Public meeting - ‘Should the unions fund New Labour?’ Tuesday February 5, 
7.30pm, Jurys Hotel, Prince Street, Bristol. Speakers: Liz Davies, SA chair, and 
Bemie Beechgood, Fire Brigades Union branch secretary. 

Remember Harney 

Commemoration of George Harney - Chartist, republican, internationalist. Sat¬ 
urday February 16, 3pm, Forum at Greenwich, corner Trafalgar Road/ 
Christchurch Way, London SE10. Trains: Maze Hill (rail), Cutty Sark (DLR). 
Buses: 177,180,188,286,386. 

Invited speakers include Dave Nellist, Ian Page (Lewisham Socialist Party coun¬ 
cillor), Thomas Paine Society, Hobgoblin. Sponsored by Republican Com¬ 
munist Network. 

Defend Council Housing 

National conference - Saturday February 9. llam-4.30pm, Christian Centre, 
The Parade, Birmingham city centre. Registration: £5, tenants; £12.50, union 
delegates. 

info@defendcouncilhousing.org.uk 

SA national council 

First meeting - Saturday February 16,1 lam-5pm, United Services Club, Gough 
Street, Birmingham. 

Attendance by local election candidates and agents is encouraged by na¬ 
tional executive. Agenda will also include SA trade union conference. One 
voting delegate per affiliated local Socialist Alliance. Pooled fare system (del¬ 
egates only, cheapest reasonable means of travel). 

SA union conference 

‘The political fund - where should it go? Stopping privatisation and job cuts’. 
For all trade unionists, organised by Socialist Alliance. Saturday March 16, 
11 am-4pm, Camden Centre, Bidborough Street, London WC1 (back of Camden 
Town Hall, opposite St Pancras station). 020 77913138; office @ socialistalliance- 
.net 

Please note changed venue. In view of the very good response the confer¬ 
ence has had to be moved to a larger hall. 

Activists meeting: Thursday Januaiy 24, 7pm, for those interested in building 
for the conference - room 3b, ULU, Malet Street, London WC1. 

Defend asylum-seekers 

Conference - Saturday March 23, 10am-6pm, Cross Street Chapel, Unitarian 
Church, Cross Street, Manchester M2. Individuals: £10 (£5 unwaged); trade 
union delegates: £20; asylum-seekers: free. 

Main speakers: Louise Christian, civil rights lawyer; Teresa Hayter, author; 
Norman Baker MP; Suresh Grover, chair National Civil Rights Movement. 
Workshops on detention, deportation, organising with asylum-seekers, For¬ 
tress Europe, challenging the media, organising in trade unions. Evening so¬ 
cial at same venue. 

Called by Barbed Wire Britain, Committee to Defend Asylum-Seekers, Na¬ 
tional Civil Rights Movement, National Coalition of Anti-Deportation Cam¬ 
paigns, Network of Socialist Campaign Groups. 

07905 566183; info@ defend-asylum.org; BCM Box 4289, London WC IX 3XX. 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle 
for communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group write to: PO Box 6773, Dun¬ 
dee DD11YL. 



.cpgb.ovg.uk/action 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


For a democratic 
and effective 
Socialist Alliance 

“The Socialist Alliance has grown and developed 
through our collective experience of the general elec¬ 
tion. We are now a registered political party and have 
the beginnings of a national profile, national leader¬ 
ship and we have our democratically agreed mani¬ 
festo. To fight for our manifesto (which culminates in 
socialism), we must move beyond our present struc¬ 
tures. We need an effective and therefore democratic 
organisation. 

The Socialist Alliance is more than an electoral or¬ 
ganisation. We need to take initiatives in all fields of 
society. 

The Socialist Alliance should neither be bureau¬ 
cratically controlled from above nor limited to an in¬ 
effective non- agg ression pact. 

We need democratic unity above and below. The 
SA needs clear central priorities with local autonomy 
and democratic rights for members. 

The Socialist Alliance should strive for maximum 
unity in action through debate at the highest level 
involving a broad, wide-ranging and inclusive discus¬ 
sion. The Socialist Alliance should strive to ensure 
that all significant trends find representation on lead¬ 
ing committees. 

Making the Socialist Alliance an effective weapon 
in the stru gg le for socialism means that all members 
must enjoy the following rights: 

• freedom of opinion and expression; 

• the right to take part in the formation of Socialist 
Alliance policies; 

• the right to put oneself forward for and to take part 
in the selection of Socialist Alliance candidates; 

• the right to hold officers and representatives of the 
Socialist Alliance to account through democratic 
mechanisms; 

• the right to collectively recall all elected Socialist 
Alliance officers and committees; 

• the right to form distinct temporary or longer-term 
political platforms; 

• the right to read, write for and publicly distribute 
publications; 

• the right to information about Socialist Alliance 
activities; 

• the right to political education and socialist theory 
in the Socialist Alliance.” 

Initial signatories 

Janine Booth (SA candidate, Islington South and Finsbury) 
John Bridge (CPGB representative, SA Liaison Committee) 
Anna Chen (SA press committee) 

Dave Church (SA executive committee) 

Lawrie Coombs (SA candidate, Stockton South) 

Peter Grant (SA candidate, Salford; chair Manchester Picca¬ 
dilly Aslef) 

Marcus Larsen (London SA chair; executive committee) 

Mike Marqusee ( SA executive committee) 

Dave Osier (London SA steering committee) 

Lee Rock (London SA steering committee; London regional 
organiser, PCSU) 

Martin Thomas (SA executive committee) 

Neil Thompson (SA candidate, St Helens South; chair region 
9FBU) 

Nick Wrack (SA executive committee; chair Southwark SA) 

I-1 

I Please add my name to the statement I 

. Name_ , 

] Address_ J 

I Town/city_Postcode_ H 

. SA branch_ , 

] SA position_ | 

I Signature_Date_ ! 

| Return to Marcus Larsen, c/o BCM Box 928, a 

. London, WC1N3XX . 
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A couple of years? 


M ike Marqusee’s comments on the 
idea of a Socialist Alliance newspa¬ 
per are useful (see below). They 
outline the arguments marshalled by a section 
of the SA leadership against this important 
initiative. 

Mike’s first and third points are particularly 
weak. There is no question that the majority 
of the SA - namely the bloc in and around the 
Socialist Workers Party - will be “bounced” 
into having a paper against its wishes. How 
would that be possible? The publication be¬ 
ing mooted would explicitly be a paper of the 
SA, not the paper. 

Yes, the SWP-dominated majority at the 
December 1 conference voted against the idea 
of an official publication of the alliance. But 
no prohibitions were put on the minority co¬ 
operating to produce a joint newspaper that 
fights to build the SA, defends and advances 
the political gains we have made through it, 
and reflects the hue diversity of the alliance 
in debate and comradely controversy in its 
pages. 

Comrades from the majority are welcome to 
contribute if they wish - we would actively 
solicit articles and inteiviews with them. But 
charges that the minority were trying to falsely 
market the new publication as the official alli¬ 
ance newspaper would be impossible to sus¬ 
tain. 

Then there is the flimsy idea that newspa¬ 
pers have somehow been rendered obsolete 
by the development of new technology. This 
is flatly contradicted by the reality we see 
around us daily. Newspapers and other pub¬ 


lications play a vital role for the ruling class. 
Can you name any serious political organisa¬ 
tion which has closed down its publications 
and opted to exist exclusively in cyber-space? 

Of course, the development of the web is 
hugely important. But it is currently no sub¬ 
stitute for a paper. Why? Precisely because 
writing for, editing, producing, distributing 
and selling a left newspaper requires organi¬ 
sation . It is a collective effort of a political entity 
united in a common endeavour. And it is pre¬ 
cisely that fact which accounts for the reluc¬ 
tance of the SWP-coloured majority bloc to 
flow with the idea. 

The SWP's perspectives for the SA are ex¬ 
tremely limited. This was underlined yet again 
by the local reports from ‘indy’ comrades at 
the January 19 conference. After the general 
election, tire SWP’s activity and interest in the 
SA dipped sharply. Despite some claims to 
the contrary, the alliance was effectively 
sidelined during the Afghan war. For the S WP 
leadership, the SA in its current manifestation 
plays the role of an electoral front, a ‘turn on/ 
atm off’ campaign on a par with the Anti-Nazi 
League or Globalise Resistance. 

A move towards a regular paper would im¬ 
ply serious, ongoing SA work, including be¬ 
tween elections. The paper would have to 
reflect SA reality - an alliance of different 
groups with different takes on major events 
and with different political traditions. In other 
words, it would have to be an open , demo¬ 
cratic publication. At the moment, that is the 
problem for the SWP, of course. 

Mike’s suggestion that the SA needs in¬ 


stead more “campaigning material” is not se¬ 
rious. Leaflets are no substitute for a cam¬ 
paigning newspaper. If we are to have more 
pamphlets on “specific issues” - eg, the po¬ 
litical fund, the golden jubilee or racism - where 
can the membership discuss the politics of 
these SA publications? A national newspa¬ 
per is indeed an “ambitious and difficult” un¬ 
dertaking in terms of logistics and finance. Ask 
any of the five organisations that currently run 
them in the alliance. We would call for other 
groups to follow the lead of the Communist 
Party in offering to close its press to provide 
financial and human resources to any SA 
paper that allowed the expression of differ¬ 
ences. 

Lastly on this argument, any left organisation 
worth its salt will tell you that if you wait for your 
bank account to look rosy enough before launch¬ 
ing a newspaper, you will wait forever. People 
contribute to something that exists, not to prom¬ 
ises about what we may do in “a couple of years 
time”. 

A good SA newspaper would generate en¬ 
thusiasm, support, organisation - and financial 
commitment. A newspaper is actually the best 
fundraiser there is. 

Comrade Marqusee’s interview - squeezed 
in immediately after the Januaiy 19 conference 
- is obviously only a thumbnail sketch of Iris 
thoughts on this important SA debate. We 
would welcome further elaboration from him 
in the Weekly Worker. There will be plenty of 
opportunity. The idea of an SA paper is not 
going to go away • 

Mark Fischer 


Where alliance priorities lie 


Should we have a 
Socialist Alliance 
paper? Leading 
Socialist Alliance 
activist Mike 
Marqusee was asked 
for his view after the 
S A independents 
conference 


F irst, in the light of the decision taken at 
the December 1 conference against pro¬ 
ducing a SA paper, everyone should be very 
cautious about undertaking any project that 
appears to be bouncing the majority into a 
project they are reluctant to undertake. 

Secondly, I think our priorities nationally at 
the moment should be to produce a much 
greater volume and quality of campaigning lit¬ 
erature, including not only leaflets, but ex¬ 
tended pamphlets on specific issues. I’d like 
to see us get that under our belts before we 
even begin to seriously discuss something 
as ambitious and difficult as a national news¬ 
paper. 

Third, as a journalist, I am not convinced 
that a newspaper is the be-all-and-end-all of 
public presentation of a political case, particu¬ 
larly in the way that this society is develop¬ 
ing. 

I certainly don’t want to rule out the possi¬ 
bility indefinitely - it may well be the right thing 


to do in a couple of years time. But I would 
certainly like to get through this year on the 
basis of die decision we made at the Decem¬ 
ber 1 conference and review it next year • 



An independent success 


Dave Osier was one of the main organisers of the January 19 Socialist 
Alliance independents’ conference. Afterwards he spoke to Mark Fischer 


I was very pleased with today. Attendance 
was up on what we were expecting. We 
were anticipating anything from 20 to 40, and 
57 turned up. 

The discussion remained constructive and 
comradely throughout. While firm conclu¬ 
sions weren’t always arrived at, at least we’ve 
got some basis for taking this initiative further. 
We’re going to have further discussions on 
our e-list. 

We had positive indicative votes on organ¬ 
ising some sort of bulletin for the dissemina¬ 
tion of information and discussion between 
independents. We are also going to organise 


a further ‘indy SA’ national meeting after the 
local government elections. 

By definition, political coherence is not 
possible in such a disparate group of social¬ 
ists. But where we do have concerns in com¬ 
mon - for instance over issues of democracy 
in the alliance and the role of independents - 
it makes sense for us to work together. That is 
something I hope comes out of today - an 
enhanced ability for us to collaborate. 

On the question of an SA paper, in princi¬ 
ple I am strongly supportive of the initiative 
to get some sort of unofficial SA publication 
together. But - and I suppose it’s a big ‘but’ - 


I want to see the details. How serious are the 
forces that are proclaiming themselves behind 
this project? I am particularly concerned, given 
the rather chequered history some forces have 
in collaborating on joint publications with 
other socialist trends. 

As a professional journalist, I want to see 
this or any other newspaper of this type be 
a serious journalistic proposition. I want a 
credible socialist newspaper. That’s very im¬ 
portant. I would need copper-bottomed as¬ 
surances that this is going to be the case 
before wholeheartedly throwing my weight 
behind it • 
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Independents 
set up network 


D oes the Socialist Alliance have an 
existence outside of the left 
groups? It surely does. Over 50 
independents met in Birmingham on 
January 19 - in a conference organised 
on an email list at a month’s notice - to 
discuss the development of the alliance 
and debate how to take it forward. 

Overall it was a very constructive day, 
marked by keen political debate con¬ 
ducted in a comradely atmosphere. The 
key feature was the clear level of com¬ 
mitment that everyone present had to the 
alliance and the high level of political 
experience in the room. 

The independents (or non-aligned, as 
I prefer to call myself) were joined by a 
number of observers from left groups 
who, it had been agreed, could attend with 
speaking rights at the chair’s discretion. 
The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, So¬ 
cialist Solidarity Network. CPGB and 
Socialist Workers Party took up the of¬ 
fer and spent almost the whole day lis¬ 
tening rather than intervening. 

The opening session focussed on a 
series of reports from SA groups around 
the country. These were a mixture of 
what was being done, the role of differ¬ 
ent left groups in the local alliance and 
any problems that comrades faced in 
getting work done. There is an enormous 
unevenness in terms of campaigning, 
basic levels of activity, and relationships 
with the organised left groups who are 
members of the alliance. 

As expected, there was a lively discus¬ 
sion about the role of the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party. There was a spectrum of 
contributions that ranged from comrades 
who clearly felt unhappy - either because 
in then view the SWP was not playing a 
role locally or, by contrast, were packing 
meetings - to those who argued that the 
SWP had played a pivotal role in the 
success of their local alliance and had 
shown considerable skill in developing 
and supporting a layer of independents. 

One speaker, who had a generally fa¬ 
vourable attitude to the SWP, felt that 
everyone was learning how to work in 
the SA, and that included the SWP. Per¬ 
haps the SWP leadership should hold a 
‘what works in building the Socialist Al¬ 
liance’ day for their members to general¬ 
ise best practice, as some of their 
comrades have clearly not got the hang 
of it yet. 

It should be acknowledged that the 
SWP has a relatively large number of 
comrades and it is likely that some of them 
will reflect the dogmatic and sectarian 
practices that have dogged the whole of 
the left since World War n. Every group 
has sectarians and small-minded bureau¬ 
crats, but because the SWP has managed 
to hold together a substantial cadre (in a 
period when Militant, the International 
Marxist Group and the Workers Revolu¬ 
tionary Party fell apart) they are bound 
to have more of them. Its membership is 
not more virtuous titan the rest of us. For 
some this makes the SWP an easy tar¬ 
get. Those working in smaller groups or 
as independents are not immune to sec¬ 
tarianism, but are far less noticeable. 

Still, there are clearly issues that need 
to be addressed in some local areas. For 
example, the reported idea of one local 
SWPer that seven day’s notice had to be 
given for resolutions going to the 
monthly members' meeting. My Social¬ 
ist Alliance, Hackney, would grind to a 
halt on that basis. Independent members 
of the national executive who were there 
on the day made it plain that they would 
work in localities to resolve difficulties 


Dave Osier and Steve 
Godward should be 
congratulated for 
takingtheleadin 
buildingthis event It 
wasopenand 
allowed the 
reflection of the wide 
range of views of 
those who attended 


and to develop a framework within which 
all comrades could successfully cooper¬ 
ate. With all of the left groups it is their 
overall political line and practice over the 
next few years that will show what they 
really intend. 

The view that the key solution to re¬ 
ducing the weight of all of the left groups 
in the alliance is to build the SA as inde¬ 
pendents and get more working class 
people to join to create a larger organisa¬ 
tion was reflected at several points dur¬ 
ing the discussion. Clearly the alliance 
will stand or fall on its ability to grow 
through reflecting, both in politics and 
organisation, the wider campaigning left 
and to bring in both organised trade 
unionists and a new generation of young 
people who have been mobilised around 
anti-capitalism. 

The second half of the day began with 
two parallel workshops: the first on 
whether the independents should have 
a bulletin and the AWL/CPGB sugges¬ 
tion of an ‘unofficial’ SA paper; and the 
second on the role of women in the SA. 
These workshops were decided on by 
the meeting itself after it had comprehen¬ 
sively rearranged the agenda at the start 
of the day. 

Given that there were only 40 minutes 
available for the workshops due to lunch 
arriving late, the bulletin discussion was 
heavily curtailed and the discussion of 
the CPGB/AWL initiative was also not 
given much time. Many people were in 
favour of a bulletin of some sort for inde¬ 


pendents, but no obvious view emerged 
as to what its character should be and 
who should be responsible for it. This 
discussion began to indicate that, as 
should be expected, the independents 
present were far from a coherent bloc 
politically, coming from all along the po¬ 
litical spectrum represented in the alli¬ 
ance, and simply represented 
themselves in that room on that day. 

In contrast, whilst some spoke in fa¬ 
vour of the idea of the AWL/CPGB pro¬ 
posal, it did not get such a good response 
in the brief time devoted to it. A number 
of independents were opposed to it in 
favour of supporting the development of 
local activist bulletins; others viewed it 
as the AWL and CPGB trying to build a 
bloc against the SWP. Some felt that 
such a move was against the spirit of the 
December 1 conference vote and that the 
AWL and CPGB should win the argu¬ 
ment at conference first. In the end it was 
left to those who were interested in the 
idea to get in touch with the AWL or 
CPGB. 

I did not attend the workshop on 
women in the SA, but the brief report- 
back to the afternoon session focussed 
on the need for the SA to recruit more 
women to what is a very male organisa¬ 
tion. It was felt that we needed to take 
childcare more seriously. (I understand 
a creche is being booked for the SA-spon- 
sored trade union conference on March 
16). 

The final session was a round-up of 
the day’s discussion and a number of in¬ 
dicative votes were taken. First, it was 
agreed to continue as a network; but 
then there was real confusion on how the 
idea of having a bulletin should proceed. 
From where I was sitting about 60% voted 
in favour of a bulletin of some sort. Lastly 
it was overwhelmingly agreed to meet 
again in June. 

Dave Osier and Steve Godward should 
be congratulated for taking the lead in 
building this event. It was open and al¬ 
lowed the reflection of the wide range of 
views of those who attended. Given that 
it was organised at such short notice, the 
June meeting should be larger and even 
more politically animated following the 
March 16 trade union conference and the 
local elections in May. 

There is a clear role for such a network 
- to be the best builders of the Socialist 
Alliance and to work alongside the left 
groups in determining how that can best 
be done • 

Will McMahon 
Hackney Socialist Alliance 
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Coy comrades 

SA members attending the 
independents’ meeting in 
Birmingham were not keen to 
reveal their identities 


R eaders will notice something a 
little odd about comrade Will 
McMahon’s report of the January 
19 ‘SA indy’ conference (left). 

Generally, it is an interesting ac¬ 
count of a productive day. We com¬ 
missioned comrade McMahon to 
write this piece as we thought it im¬ 
portant a leading independent give 
a view of this event. Yet - apart from 
a brief ‘thank you’ to the confer¬ 
ence’s two main organisers - com¬ 
rade McMahon fails to mention a 
single individual’s name. This is not 
simply some journalistic quirk of his, 
still less the result of a lost notebook. 

This reporting restriction was ac¬ 
tually proposed by the comrade to 
the meeting and agreed without a 
dissenting voice (although I am sure 
that a number felt uncomfortable). I 
thought this bizarre and made a brief 
announcement to the effect that any 
comrades who were not so ashamed 
of their own views as to have them 
associated with their name should 
approach Will McMahon and he 
could slip their moniker in. 

This was not a serious suggestion, 
of course, and the comrade has writ¬ 
ten the strangely disembodied report 
endorsed by the meeting. I really 
have to comment on this nonsense. 

First, I note the extreme inconsist¬ 
ency of comrades who object to hav¬ 
ing themselves named in our pages. 
Often, the very same comrades will 
use the Weekly Worker as the (only) 
source of invaluable information on 
what leading members of the Social¬ 
ist Alliance are doing, who is saying 
what on the S A executive - even what 
is happening inside their own sect, 
should they happen to belong to 
one. Yet, when it comes to their own 
words being reported, these same 
comrades will cry foul and accuse our 
journalists of being congenital and 
malicious manglers of the truth. 

I recall a particularly amusing ex¬ 
ample of these double standards at 
the December 1 SA conference. A 
leading Socialist Party member re¬ 
counted a self-mocking anecdote to 
myself and another CPGBer. He 
noted that, having often dismissed 
Weekly Worker reports on the SP as 
malign inventions, he found himself 
in an argument with an SAer from 
another organisation. He accused 
this comrade’s group of some hei¬ 
nous crime. It was vehemently de¬ 
nied. “Yes, you did,” our SPer barked 
out. “It was in the Weekly... whoops.” 

Speaking on behalf of the com¬ 
rades who put together the Weekly 
Whoops, we actually strive for accu¬ 
racy. But what appears in this paper 
is political reporting of meetings in 
our movement, not deadly dull pages 
of verbatim minutes. In other words, 
we do not simply reproduce what a 
comrade said: we report what we be¬ 
lieve they meant, why they are say¬ 
ing it, what it tells us about their 
politics, the likely consequences of 
it and perhaps why it is wrong. We 
strive to report accurately by giving 
an all-rounded assessment of the 
publicly stated positions of working 
class politicians. In truth, it is this at¬ 
tempt to be precise that produces the 
political haemophilia on display in 
the ‘indy’ conference. 

Martov, a brilliant leader of the 
Mensheviks, commented that the 


polemical method of Iskra strove to 
expose "the very embiyo of a reac¬ 
tionary idea hidden behind a revo¬ 
lutionary phrase” (my emphasis, M 
Liebman Leninism under Lenin Lon¬ 
don 1985, p29). In other words, the 
journal did not simply take what peo¬ 
ple said about their fidelity to Marx¬ 
ism and the cause of the working 
class as good coin, but actually 
delved beneath the surface to ex¬ 
pose what was true at a deeper level. 

Would it be too harsh of me to sug¬ 
gest that it is this political precision 
that many people actually object to, 
not our ‘distortions’? After all, as 
Liebman notes, “On all sides, Iskra’s 
opponents condemned the polemi¬ 
cal methods of this journal, which 
was accused, to quote Trotsky’s tes¬ 
timony of the time, of ‘fighting not 
so much against the autocracy as 
against the other factions in the revo¬ 
lutionary movement’” (ibid). A de- 
pressingly familiar charge levelled 
incessantly at the Weekly Worker, of 
course. 

Let us come back to the ‘SA indy’ 
conference. It should be noted that 
the meeting imposed a ban only on 
the public naming of names. There 
were observers present from at least 
five political organisations, including 
the SWP, the largest in the SA. I as¬ 
sume all will report back in some de¬ 
tail to their organisations. I will be 
writing an internal report for Commu¬ 
nist Party members that names 
names. I assume the others will do 
likewise. So, large sections of the al¬ 
liance will know who said what in 
Birmingham anyway, despite the ban. 

The only difference is that in in¬ 
ternal documents, we could slander, 
lie and distort to our heart’s content. 
Maligned comrade would have no 
redress - they would not in all likeli¬ 
hood even get to hear about such 
reports 

Even more strangely, accounts of 
the conference which report the in¬ 
terventions of named individuals 
have started to appear willy-nilly on 
various SA e-lists. As these are semi¬ 
open lists, the information the com¬ 
rades were so anxious to restrict is 
starting to seep out anyway. 

In the conference, a member of the 
SA executive (who shall, of course, 
remain nameless) made an odd 
point about the “misrepresenta¬ 
tion” of comrades in publications in 
which they had “no right of reply”. 
In keeping with the anonymous 
spirit of the meeting, the comrade 
declined to name the papers he had 
in mind, but it is a fair bet the Weekly 
Worker came high in the list. Of 
course, there is no automatic right 
of reply in our press. But this lead¬ 
ing comrade is as well aware as any¬ 
one else that ours is by far the most 
open paper on the left. There is a 
standing invitation for comrades 
who feel they have been misrepre¬ 
sented in its pages to correct us. 
What’s the problem? 

The prissy PC nonsense on dis¬ 
play from some comrades in Birming¬ 
ham on this issue marred an 
otherwise quite lively and business¬ 
like day. It is unworthy of people who 
regard themselves as working class 
politicians, by definition a robust and 
thick-skinned species • 

Mark Fischer 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Media red scare shows 
alliance potential 


R eading some of the recent inaccurate 
and sensationalist scare stories about 
the Socialist Alliance, one cannot 
help thinking, ‘If only it was like that.’ If only 
the SA was a coherent, disciplined force, ca¬ 
pable of leading, nurturing and coordinating 
workers’ struggles and channelling them po¬ 
litically to take on the system of capital it¬ 
self. 

The past few weeks have seen a concerted 
effort by sections of the media to raise the 
spectre of a new ‘winter of discontent’ on 
the model of 1978-9: the “dark age” of strikes 
is back, we are told. And so, it seems, is the 
organised left. For reasons we discuss be¬ 
low, a great deal of this is standard press 
hypobole. But we can also detect genuine 
bemusement and barely suppressed anger in 
these commentaries. For a classic expression 
of class rage, we have Leo McKinstry in the 
Daily Mail : “Socialism was meant to have 
been consigned to the dustbin of history. The 
collapse of the Berlin Wall and the triumph 
of market forces towards the end of the last 
century appeared to sound the death knell 
of this once powerful ideology ... Yet today 
in Britain, the far left is on the march again ... 
this creed appears to be enjoying a revival” 
(January 21). How mysterious. 

Reflecting its position as the most impor¬ 
tant grouping on the left, the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance has naturally attracted most of the 
attention. This is very pleasing, despite the 
ignorant nonsense the press has been writ¬ 
ing about us. We look forward to more such 
publicity. 

Hitherto the SA has been largely ignored 
by the tabloids and often treated by the 
broadsheets as something of a harmless and 
anachronistic curiosity. In truth, despite the 
real step forward and the consolidation of 
leftwing forces that the SA represents, it 
performed modestly in the June general elec¬ 
tion. In real terms, it was hardly the sort of 
thing to cause Tony Blair any lost sleep. But 
now, in the wake of industrial action in which 
some prominent SA members are actively in¬ 
volved, the SA has to be portrayed as “an 
umbrella organisation of disparate extremist 
groups” that has “taken over from old La¬ 
bour as the authentic voice of the far left ... 
rising unemployment, corporate excesses in 
the boardroom and the privatisation agenda 
... have given the hard left the perfect issues 
on which to make their noisy protests” 
(Daily Mail January 21). 

Good. Leaving aside the compulsory ref¬ 
erences to left ‘extremism’, McKinstry of the 
Mail is spot on. The Socialist Alliance does 
indeed constitute, even if only potentially 
and in embryo, a real fighting organisation 
of the working class and the only existing 
socialist alternative. It is for this reason that 
the media felt compelled to take their gloves 
off and indulge in an old-fashioned bout of 
red-baiting. 

Not usually noted for its interest in politi¬ 
cal affairs, Murdoch’s The Sun devoted a 
whole double-page spread to denouncing 
the "new breed of militant union bosses” 
who are emerging “to take command of the 
country’s workers”; leaders whose activities 
“send shivers down the prime minister’s 
spine as they threaten to dominate shop- 
floor relations for the next 20 years ” (Janu¬ 
ary 14). In what was soon to become a trend, 
the paper offered readers a sort of rogues’ 
gallery of six men bent on creating "turmoil”. 
Bob Crow (RMT), Mick Rix (Aslef), Billy 
Hayes (CWU), Andy Gilchrist (FBU), Dave 
Prentis (Unison) and Mark Serwotka (PCS) 
got the full treatment, with potted and some¬ 
times unintentionally amusing biographies il¬ 
lustrating just how dangerous they are to the 
future of the country and - indeed - world 
civilisation . 



Greg Tucker: “student of Lenin” 
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The Daily Mail, falling behind its competi¬ 
tors. belatedly adopted the same tactic in the 
McKinstry article, with mug shots of the ‘cul¬ 
prits’, extending the main ‘wanted list’ to 
include Bernard Regan (NUT), Geoff Martin 
(Unison) and, yet again, Greg Tucker of the 
RMT. Just for good measure, they throw in 
Lee Jasper - the “race warrior” and Tommy 
Sheridan - the “tartan pin-up”. 

It is, however, in the refined, country-club 
atmosphere of The Times's leader-writing 
room that we find the ruling class’s more 
considered ideological shift in response to 
new circumstances. The ‘thunderer’ warns 
its readers that “Britain’s hard left forces have 
united as never before under the banner of 
the Socialist Alliance ... Its tactics owe a 
great deal to the insights of old Marxists, but 
their application has a very modem sophis¬ 
tication. The Socialist Alliance operates by 
a classic three-step process familiar to stu¬ 
dents of Lenin. First, it finds areas of discon¬ 
tent where the hard realities of the modern 
world compel leaders to take difficult deci¬ 
sions. Secondly, it places itself at the heart 
of any movement opposed to those hard 
choices. Thirdly, it ensures that the political 
direction of any opposition movement is in¬ 
creasingly dictated by its own, hard left in¬ 
terests” (January 15). 

So what is going here? The increase in mili¬ 
tancy, while limited, is certainly important. But 
it is hardly the return to the 1970s being 
breathlessly touted by some media pundits. 
The fragility of New Labour’s project has 
been exposed by what, in historical temis, is 
a very modest increase in the level of trade 
union activity, at present limited to a hand¬ 
ful of unions. Its significant feature is that 
the potentially most disruptive of the current 
spate of industrial disputes is centred on the 
transport system. 

This explains the changed emphasis in the 
reporting of the SA, the escalating attacks 
on leading militants such as Crow and Tucker. 
The state of the public services in general, 
and transport in particular, at this time ap¬ 
pears to represent the only serious threat to 
Blair’s and New Labour’s chance of achiev¬ 
ing a third term. 

So initially the scare campaign was fo¬ 
cused on the rails, with vicious personal at¬ 
tacks on leading rail militants. Since then. 


however, while these have continued to fea¬ 
ture, it has broadened into a generalised as¬ 
sault on what the ruling class seeks to depict 
as the sinister resurgence of the Marxist 
‘hard left'. Red panics and witch hunts are 
back and we note a significant qualitative 
change in the attitude of the media towards 
the Socialist Alliance. Hence their concern 
over the fact that SA supporters like Greg 
Tucker and Mark Serwotka are “exercising 
an influence disproportionate to their num¬ 
bers in the trade union movement”. With a 
sideways dig at New Labour’s supposed 
softness on questions of trade union legis¬ 
lation, The Times laments that, “Control of the 
RMT would give the Socialist Alliance the 
leadership role in framing discontent in the 
most conspicuously failing public service. 
It would also embolden others in their deter¬ 
mination to revive union militancy, a proc¬ 
ess made easier by the EU’s erosion of the 
employment laws from the Thatcher era” 
(ibid). 

Socialist Alliance activists are accused of 
controlling “classic front bodies” such as the 
Stop the War Coalition and Globalise Resist¬ 
ance, in what constitutes a “textbook case 
of the Marxist tail waving the united front 
dog”. 

It is quite right for the Socialist Alliance to 
feel some satisfaction that it is beginning to 
acquire a real profile, and this publicity is it¬ 
self an eloquent response to Peter Taaffe’s 
Socialist Party and Arthur Scargill’s Social¬ 
ist Labour Party, who have all but wished the 
SA out of existence. But let us not be carried 
away. For all the media hype, the influence 
of the left is very small indeed. At the leader¬ 
ship level, the right wing is firmly in control 
of most unions. The ruling class wants to 
keep it that way, which explains the current 
round of red-baiting. Both Bob Crow (not, 
unfortunately, an SA member, as widely mis- 
reported, but a militant leftwing aparatchik) 
and Greg Tucker have a good chance of elec¬ 
tion to top posts in the RMT. Like Aslef it is 
a key union, capable by virtue of its position 
in the rail industry of upsetting government 
plans and company profit-seeking schemes. 
But the successes such as this - if they come 
- should not lead us to underestimate the 
vulnerability of the organised socialist left. 

Threats come from within our own ranks. 


Predictably, the TUC - supposedly the cor¬ 
porate embodiment of the industrial interests 
of our class - has been desperately engaged 
in measures to ensure that workers’ leaders 
of the like of Bob Crow are prevented from 
winning leadership of their unions. Once 
again, the role of the trade union tops as trai¬ 
tors has been laid bare in documents recently 
published in The Guardian and Socialist 
Worker. As the class reawakens, it will learn 
the difference between those who are its real 
leaders and those whose highly paid func¬ 
tion it is to mislead it and betray its funda¬ 
mental interests. Your vote counts. 

We are at present witnessing low-level 
trade union actions that, as I have pointed 
out. bear no comparison to the mass militancy 
of the 1970s and 1980s. But the media have 
recognised that there could indeed be a re¬ 
surgence and, as Socialist Worker points 
out, that there is the potential for “discon¬ 
tent with the government to feed in a leftwing 
direction” (Januaiy 19). 

Interestingly, Socialist Worker has this to 
say about the SA: “It has had some modest 
success, but much more needs to be done 
to establish the alliance as the voice of the 
discontented. That means the alliance being 
on the picket line supporting railworkers and 
others fighting back. It means campaigning 
on the streets over issues like transport and 
the NHS. And it means the alliance being 
rooted in workplaces and local communities.” 

In one sense this is an advance on the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party’s conception of the SA 
as a purely electoral alternative to New La¬ 
bour. For example, the SWP consciously 
sidelined the alliance in setting up the Stop 
the War Coalition (it is notable that anti-war 
work is missing from the “issues” Socialist 
Worker considers suitable for SA campaign¬ 
ing). Far from being “rooted in ... local com¬ 
munities”, the SA has been invisible in many 
areas since the general election. This is be¬ 
cause the SWP has not viewed it as the 
“voice of the discontented”, but as just an¬ 
other ‘united front’ alongside the Stop the 
War Coalition, Globalise Resistance and the 
Anti-Nazi League. 

As for being “rooted in workplaces”, 
frankly there has not been the slightest co¬ 
ordination of SA union activists, who act 
overwhelmingly as members of their own 
group first and foremost. The March 16 So¬ 
cialist Alliance conference for trade union¬ 
ists represents a start in the field of union 
work, but it is long overdue. 

The SA needs to be the “voice” of the 
working class. Putting in an occasional ap¬ 
pearance on picket lines or demonstrations 
will not make it that. We need to be in the 
forefront of every struggle, not just “sup¬ 
porting” those fighting back, but seeking to 
lead them. We need to speak out on every 
issue, demonstrating that we have answers, 
a political programme for the whole class. 

First of all we need a paper - that would 
really provide us with a “voice”. It would also 
act as a cohering force, a coordinator for all 
our activists, who at present rely at best on 
their own factional journals or internal bulle¬ 
tins; or, if they do not belong to the SWP, 
CPGB, Workers Power. Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty, etc, are often left in isolation. 

The SWP, the SA’s numerically largest 
component, needs to be clear on the alli¬ 
ance’s role. Is it to remain one of many fronts 
acting as a channel into the already existing 
‘revolutionary party’ or will it become the al¬ 
ternative for the class? The current media 
hysteria gives us the answer • 

Michael Malkin 
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WELSH SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


WSA journal 
to be launched 


U p to 60 people attended the fourth 
annual conference of the Welsh So¬ 
cialist Alliance in Rhayader on Satur¬ 
day January 19. Members of the Socialist 
Workers Party, Socialist Party, Cymru Goch, 
Communist Party of Great Britain and the Al¬ 
liance for Workers’ Liberty participated in the 
conference, as well as around 20 non-aligned 
socialists. 

Contrary to rumours that had been circu¬ 
lating, neither the SP nor CG walked out. Both 
organisations behaved in a comradely way 
and business was conducted in a largely fra¬ 
ternal atmosphere. Among the many positive 
proposals passed were motions for a ‘Social¬ 
ism in Wales’ day or weekend school, to take 
place in May or June, and one calling for closer 
links with our Socialist Alliance and Scottish 
Socialist Party partners in England and Scot¬ 
land (see below). 

The most significant decision was to set up 
a regular WSA publication. A large majority 
of the delegates (including the SP) voted for 
the Gwent branch motion moved by comrade 
Richard Morse. Disappointingly, most mem¬ 
bers of the SWP abstained, perhaps indicat¬ 
ing that, had the vote been less clear-cut, the 
SWP would have voted against. 

In fact, SWP members made a lame attempt 
to prevent debate on this motion. They 
seemed to hope that by carrying over a de¬ 
bate from the morning and requesting that the 
Ogmore by-election candidate speak to the 
conference in the 75 minutes allotted for or¬ 
ganisational motions, there would be no time 
left to debate the issue of a publication. It was 
placed eighth on the order paper for that sec¬ 
tion. However, Gwent WSA outmanoeuvred 
the SWP by formally moving five of its other 
motions. The debate on the publication went 
ahead. 

In the discussion that followed supporters 
highlighted the crucial need for our own jour¬ 
nal. In a telling contribution, comrade Danny 
Bowles from Swansea WSA noted that a 
regular paper would help to move the WSA 
from appearing to many merely as a flag of con¬ 
venience wheeled out at election time. It could 
start to be an organisation that was serious 
about moving in a partyist direction. 

Thus, in spite of the palpable weaknesses 
of the WSA, the organisation has, in one im¬ 
portant respect, achieved something the SA 
in England failed to at its December 1 confer¬ 
ence in London. The SWP voted down the 
proposal for an SA newspaper; in Wales the 
alliance will have a journal. Let us hope, 
though, that SWP comrades in Wales now 
wholeheartedly seek to ensure that the new 
publication is the a resounding success. An 
editorial board was elected consisting of 
Steve Bell (independent), Mark Jones (CG), 
Des Mannay and Alan Thomson from the 
SWP, Jamie Loftus (independent) and Catrin 
Williams (SP). Initially, a monthly magazine for¬ 
mat is planned and comrades are keen to see 
the first issue hit the streets as quickly as 
possible. 

However, a worrying feature of the day was 
the SWP’s lacklustre approach. Although the 
biggest organisation in the alliance, it does not 
command a natural majority. This fact ap¬ 
peared to dictate its behaviour at the confer¬ 
ence. 

As previously reported, the SWP had origi¬ 
nally planned to move its constitutional 
amendment which would have given the 
WSA an almost identical constitution to the 
one adopted by the SA on December 1. This 
would inevitably have led to an SP walkout, 
as in England. However, at the request of the 
WSA national council the SWP agreed to 
withdraw its amendment until the convening 
of a special conference to debate the future 
of the alliance. 

Yet the SWP was none too keen that this 


take place too soon. When an amendment 
was moved by the CPGB to confirm May as 
the date of the special conference, the SWP 
held back and instead supported a proposal 
that the conference be delayed until Octo¬ 
ber. An indicative vote took place and the 
CPGB amendment (supported by the SP) was 
defeated by 22 votes to 23, although the 
national council will take the final decision. 
The SWP is obviously wary of WSA devel¬ 
opments, given its inability to command an 
absolute majority. 

The alliance is still fragile. One good con¬ 
ference has not changed that. The winter 
2002 edition of the SP’s Socialist Wales - the 
quarterly supplement to The Socialist - com¬ 
ments that, while the SWP’s constitutional 
proposals have been “temporarily with¬ 
drawn”, this “merely delays the decision that 
the WSA must make to remain a voluntary 
alliance or become a centralised political 
party in all but name...” Clearly, storm clouds 
still loom. 

The decision not to press ahead with the 
conference in May encouraged CG to argue 
that it had been correct not to withdraw its con¬ 


stitutional amendment on an independent 
Welsh socialist republic. A debate followed 
later in the day on the national question. CG’s 
amendment was overwhelmingly defeated, 
with only eight votes in favour. 

Time pressures meant that debate on the 
three motions on the international conflict 
since September 11 - from the SP, SWP and 
the CPGB - was restricted. At one point it ap¬ 
peared that the SP might bring itself to sup¬ 
port the CPGB motion, which combined 
opposition to the imperialist war with intran¬ 
sigent rejection of the politics and deeds of 
islamic fundamentalism. 

However, after comrade Julian Goss of the 
SWP confirmed to the SP delegates that the 
sentence in his motion which stated that “the 
WSA does not try to be even-handed in its 
condemnation of both sides” did not imply 
tacit support for islamic fundamentalism, the 
SP capitulated. Both the SP and the SWP 
motions were passed, whilst the CPGB mo¬ 
tion was defeated by 28 votes to 11. 

The SP couldn’t be heroes, just for one 
day • 

Cameron Richards 


Key resolutions 


Socialism in Wales 

This conference agrees to organise a ‘So¬ 
cialism in Wales’ day/weekend along the 
lines of the SWP’s Marxism week and 
summer/day schools held by other social¬ 
ist parties. A central theme at such a con¬ 
ference should be a perspectives-based 
‘Which way forward for the WSA’ and 
the national question. The WSA day/ 
weekend should also set time aside to 
discuss international issues and provide 
a forum which includes sessions such as 
an introduction to socialism and a history 
of Welsh labour, etc. 

This conference shall assign/elect one 
member from each party represented and 
three non-party members to organise the 
conference and speakers. The confer¬ 
ence/event should aim to take place in 
May/ June 2002. 

Closer links 

This conference notes that many issues 
that we campaigned on during the gen¬ 
eral election were issues that affect our 
class regardless of where they live. To 
that extent a greater pool of resources, 
ideas and personnel between the English 


and Welsh Socialist Alliances and the 
Scottish Socialist Party could have re¬ 
sulted in us making bigger gains than we 
actually did. To that extent we seek to re¬ 
affirm closer links with both organisations 
and representation at their meetings in an 
observer capacity in order to exchange 
news of developments, political ideas and 
resources. 

The WSA will write to the SA of England 
and the SSP giving them a fraternal invite 
to be represented at all national council 
meetings and seek a reciprocal arrange¬ 
ment for national council meetings and 
conferences. 

WSA publication 

This conference believes that is essen¬ 
tial for the WSA to produce a regular pub¬ 
lication for distribution/sale among its 
members and the general public. This 
conference believes that such a publica¬ 
tion, if successful, could raise the profile 
of the WSA and be a very useful forum 
for debate about socialism in Wales. 

This conference resolves to elect an 
editorial board of five members at this 
conference to establish such a publica¬ 
tion. 


Join the Welsh Socialist Alliance 

Please send me information onjoiningthe WSA 

Name_ 

Address _ 


1 Town/city_Postcode_ | 

* Phone_Email_ B 

| Return this form to Welsh Socialist Alliance/Cynghrair Sosialaidd g 

■ Cymru, PO Box369, Cardiff CF24 3WW g 

I_I 



Communist 
Party books 



The Soviet Union: 

from revolution to countorrc/oVon 


A PLAN FOR 

MINERS 


FROM OCTOBER 
TO AUGUST 


the 
enemy 
camp 


rigged referendum 
and 

Scotland’s right to 
self-determination 


Jack Conrad 

Introduction by Mary Ward 


Problems 

of communist organisation 


■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve 
those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in revolu¬ 
tion, those who preferred compromise with capitalism rather than 
its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95 


■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95 


■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 

£4.95 


■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
serted the CPGB in 1992. 


£4.95 


■ Blair’s rigged referendum and Scotland’s right to 
self-determination 

Jack Conrad’s delivers a serious critique of the attitude taken 
by the Scottish Socialist Alliance (forerunner of the SSP) to 
Blair’s sop parliament for Scotland. 

£4.95 


■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£ 1.00 


Buy all six books for £21.50 and save £8.25. 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
Blair’s rigged referendum □ 

A plan for miners □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 
£_ 


Name_ 

Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Socialist Party fails to 
split Nottingham SA 


T he Socialist Party’s attempt to win a ma¬ 
jority in Nottinghamshire SA to reject 
the Socialist Alliance’s new constitution 
and set up a rival alliance was resoundingly 
defeated at our first meeting of the new year 
on January 21. 

The splitting motion was moved by Gary 
Freeman. This comrade parroted Peter Taaffe’s 
oft-repeated line that the S A is now little more 
than a Socialist Workers Party electoral front 
- added to the SWP’s collection of Globalise 
Resistance, the Committee to Defend Asylum 
Seekers, the Campaign for Palestinian Rights, 
Defend Council Housing and the Anti-Nazi 
League. He argued that the non-SWP mem¬ 
bers of the national executive were only there 
by the grace and favour of the SWP. This was 
described by an SWP comrade as an insult to 
Liz Davies and every other ‘non-party’ mem¬ 
ber of the executive. After all, comrade Davies 
had spent 20 years campaigning in the Labour 
Party before fighting the Blairites on the par¬ 
ty’s NEC. 

The SP ludicrously compared the SA to 
Arthur Scargill’s Socialist Labour Party, claim¬ 
ing the reason the SLP is today a dying sect 
is the centralist structure it adopted. This is a 
travesty of the truth. What is wrong with the 
SLP is not its centralism, but its complete lack 
of democracy. The SLP is run by one man, 
while the Socialist Alliance is run by the ma¬ 
jority. It is true that, since the SWP constitutes 
that majority cmrent, it will be able to get its 
way for the time being. But that would apply 
no matter what constitution we adopted. If the 
SWP had cast its votes on December 1 for the 
SP’s federal constitution, then all affiliated 
groups would have had automatic represen¬ 
tation on the executive - by ‘grace and favour' 
of the SWP comrades who voted for that 
right! 

The SP’s motion would have committed 
Notts Socialist Alliance to “contact other alli¬ 
ances that wish to retain a federal structure 
with a view to establishing a genuine alliance 
nationally”. Does the Socialist Party really be¬ 
lieve it can set up a “genuine alliance” to 
match a formation that stood 98 candidates 



in the general election? The British left has a 
long history of splits, leaving us with dozens 
of sects. With the SA an important step has 
been taken to end that disastrous situation. 
The last thing the working class needs is a 
split to fomi a rival ‘unity initiative’. 

A comrade from the Alliance for Workers’ 


Liberty put forward an amendment to the SP’s 
motion stating that the NSA was disappointed 
by the decision to adopt the new constitution, 
but still willing to work within and abide by the 
new structure. Along with the motion as a 
whole, I voted against this amendment. The 
SWP is the majority in the Socialist Alliance 


Peter Taaffe: 
anti-SWP line 
defeated 


and majorities have rights. The amendment was 
defeated, receiving just eight votes. 

The splitting motion as a whole was de¬ 
feated with only the four Socialist Party com¬ 
rades in favour, and the rest - SWP, AWL, 
CPGB and a handful of independents, a cou¬ 
ple of dozen in all - voting against. Following 
this resounding defeat, the SP comrades de¬ 
clared that, although they could no longer 
work within the Nottinghamshire Socialist 
Alliance, they were still prepared to cooper¬ 
ate with us in various campaigns and to reach 
electoral agreements. 

What is needed in the Socialist Alliance is 
not the SP’s paralysing bureaucratic federal¬ 
ism, with its weighted votes and vetoes, but 
the right of minorities to be able to win the ma¬ 
jority to their positions - ie, to become the ma¬ 
jority - in a centralised, effective organisation. 
All the more reason why we need a Socialist 
Alliance paper, where every section can ex¬ 
press its views without being gagged or cen¬ 
sored. A paper would also serve as an organ 
for recruitment, enabling the SWP majority to 
be challenged democratically, as opposed to 
the Socialist Party’s attempts to turn a major¬ 
ity into a minority by limiting the votes of any 
group to 30%. 

Earlier we had heard a speaker from the 
Robert Hamill Justice Campaign. The NSA 
voted to formally support the campaign and 
also pledged a donation. This was followed 
by a brief but important discussion on the situ¬ 
ation in Ireland. The Robert Hamill speakers 
were surprised that the Socialist Alliance has 
no formal position on Ireland and suggested 
that it is important that we should adopt one 
as soon as possible. They are correct, but, as 
many speakers correctly pointed out, the shu- 
ation is vastly complicated and a ‘Troops out 
now!' approach is certainly not sufficient. The 
issue needs lengthy debate and discussion, 
not just a conference vote. 

Secretary Tim Cooper urged comrades to 
renew their membership as soon as possible 
- the NSA is a large alliance and could raise 
significant funds • 

Liam Hughes 


Impatient sectarians s lin k away 


T he latest little sect to rubbish the Socialist 
Alliance is Red Action, which has an¬ 
nounced its ‘withdrawal’ from an organisation 
it never acnially joined. 

In a statement posted on its website, the 
grouping states: “The Socialist Alliance con¬ 
ference on December 5 [sic] saw the organi¬ 
sation adopt a constitution sponsored by the 
Socialist Workers Party (SWP), which effec¬ 
tively makes the alliance a centralised body 
under the leadership of the SWP, thereby ef¬ 
fectively disenfranchising every other organi¬ 
sation or individual within it - should the SWP 
so wish” (January 19). 

To justify its own sectarianism Red Action 
has adopted the same ally of convenience as 
Arthur Scargill’s Socialist Labour Party: “This 
constitution was adopted, despite the Social¬ 
ist Party (SP) (the only constituent member of 
the alliance with councillors) making it clear it 
would be forced to leave ... By its stance the 
Socialist Alliance made it clear that it no longer 
cares about ‘unity’.” Referring to such groups 
as Worker’s Power and the CPGB as “current 
‘poodles’ of the SWP”, Red Action describes 
the alliance as just another of the “feeder or¬ 
ganisations to the SWP without any internal 
dynamic of their own”. 

But then how would they know? As the 


Red Action 
has 

announced its 
‘withdrawal’ 
from an 
organisation it 
never actually 
joined 


comrades admit, “We never joined the SA on 
a national basis, nor did we have any inten¬ 
tion of working within the Socialist Alliances 
on a local basis.” Red Action joined the Lon¬ 
don Socialist Alliance only - in the summer of 
2000. At that time the LSA’s constitution gave 
all affiliates automatic representation on its 
steering committee. In my view it was correct 
to do so at this early stage in order to achieve 
mutual trust amongst components not used 
to working together. 

But the drawback of maintaining this fed¬ 
eralism on a permanent basis has been well 
and truly exposed by the example of Red 
Action, whose comrades simply turned up to 
LSA steering committee meetings without 
ever having the slightest intention of build¬ 
ing the alliance into something worthwhile. 
Their sole objective was to “attempt to influ¬ 
ence at least some sections of the alliance and 
inject some realism, analysis and strategic 
thinking into it” - ie, persuade the rest of us 
that our main enemy is not the system of capital 
and the UK state, but tiny groups like the BNP. 
and harangue us into adopting Red Action’s 
muscular version of ‘community work’. 

The comrades go on to admit that “in our 
18 months’ involvement RA did not do a lot”. 
A slight understatement, I think. But, after all, 


“it immediately became apparent” that the 
other groups were not going to be persuaded 
overnight of RA’s wisdom, so what was the 
point? There was certainly no point in remain¬ 
ing affiliated to the LSA, while refusing either 
to work with the local alliances that began to 
spring up across London or to join the na¬ 
tional body. From the Greater London Assem¬ 
bly campaign onwards it was the local SAs 
that were taking the day-to-day decisions, 
while subsequently the Socialist Alliance na¬ 
tionally was at least beginning to discuss the 
big questions. 

While the rest of us were not only getting 
on with the work, but arguing our comer both 
locally and nationally, RA was sulking about 
the lack of LSA steering committee meetings. 
The running down of the only tier where RA 
was minimally involved (it sent a representa¬ 
tive to eight meetings) is interpreted by Red 
Action as “internal democracy [being] re¬ 
jected as both unsatisfactory and unneces¬ 
sary”. 

Having failed to instantly convert the left 
to the one tine path. Red Action now feels 
justified in slinking off. More than that, it now 
proceeds to write off the S A as, literally, worse 
than useless: “Politically, the Socialist Alliance 
has never made an impact on the working 


class, nor, as it has made clear, does it have 
any plans to do so ... The SA is now firmly in 
a camp that is indifferent, when not openly 
opposed, to immediate working class inter¬ 
ests ... The Socialist Alliance is doomed to fail 
and deserves to do so. Not only is failure as¬ 
sured, but to accelerate radical change, abso¬ 
lute failure may even be necessary.” 

Since, of course, the SA is now to be re¬ 
garded almost as the class enemy, “the pros¬ 
pect of cooperation in any form appears to 
be out of the question”. Instead, RA will be 
backing what it describes as “independent 
working class candidates” in the forthcom¬ 
ing local elections: “In some cases, it is pos¬ 
sible we will find ourselves in competition 
not only with the mainstream parties, but the 
SA.” 

Well, let us hope that their candidates do 
not disappoint them in this “watershed elec¬ 
tion” with results similar to the “wretched” 
ones achieved by the SA in the GLA poll. In 
that case perhaps we will see these impatient 
sectarians ditching the electoral tactic too • 

Alan Fox 


www.redaction.org 
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BENEFIT OFFICES DISPUTE 


DSS staff strike for safety 


After two days of strike action in December the dispute between PCS members and management 
has reached a critical juncture. Mark Fischer spoke to Lee Rock, the PCS London regional 
organiser and CPGB member, about the origins of the dispute and the way forward 


A fter its election victory in June 2001. 
the Labour government sought to 
continue where it left off - with wel¬ 
fare state reform a key area of policy. Imme¬ 
diately, the Department of Social Security 
was abolished and a new government de¬ 
partment was created, the Department of 
Work and Pensions. On the ground this 
brings together Employment Service Job 
Centres (ESJs) with Benefits Agencies 
(BAs). While this has obvious benefits for 
the public in concentrating the two services 
in one building, it also has important reper¬ 
cussions for the safety of staff. 

Workers at ESJs and BAs are front-line 
civil servants. While screens between worker 
and claimant disappeared from ESJs over 10 
years ago, they have remained in Benefits 
Agencies. BAs have to reject claims more 
frequently and also deal with claimants that 
have mental or social problems more fre¬ 
quently than ESJs - therefore BAs were con¬ 
sidered more dangerous and screens 
remained. The removal of screens from the 
ESJs had a predictable effect. Every month 
ESJs see a number of horrific assaults - stab- 
bings of security guards, the trashing of of¬ 
fices, etc are on the increase. Given the 
precedent set by the ESJs, it is not hard to 
imagine what effect the removal of screens 
will have in the new facilities. 

Unsurprisingly, in response to this threat 
to their safety, PCS members have taken 
action. It began in December, with a walk¬ 
out from so-called Pathfinder offices, - 
those that were the first to remove the 
screens. Offices in Brent and Stretham 
were the first ‘Pathfinders’ but they were 
soon followed by the creation of 57 oth¬ 
ers across the country. Initially strikers 
were able to claim the equivalent of their 
full pay from the union strike fund. How¬ 
ever, that soon dried up and most went 
back to work on the December 14 - though 
those working in Pathfinder offices with¬ 
out screens remain out on strike. 

Though 40,000 PCS members supported 
the national strike on December 12-13, it 
also revealed a split between the two 
workforces - support from BA staff was 
solid while support from ESJ staff was de¬ 
cidedly patchy. Only 3,000-4,000 ESJ staff 
participated in the first action out of a po¬ 
tential 20,000. Less than 400 came out in 
Scotland. Probably the most solid support 
from ESJ workers came from the London 
region, which saw 750 to 800 workers down 
tools - out of a total of 3,000. The strike 
comes after a prolonged period of indus¬ 
trial peace within the civil service. It is the 
first strike within the employment service 
for five or six years; meaning that for many 
this is their first experience of a strike. 

Management that has always been ag¬ 
gressive - despite the fact that at times con¬ 
cessions were offered to BA staff under the 
old regime - has remained intransigent and 
we are now facing another two days of ac¬ 
tion on January 28 and 29. 

Our experience of the first round of strikes 
has presented us with a couple of problems. 
Firstly, the non-involvement of large num¬ 
bers of ESJ members is a significant handi¬ 
cap. To involve them the strike must be 
widened out to include broader issues other 
than screens, like pay, conditions and the 
whole privatisation process. 

Secondly, despite the left leadership of the 
union, the dispute has lacked a coherent stra¬ 
tegic vision. The majority on both the Ben¬ 
efits Agency and Employment Services 
group executives belongs to Left Unity. 
The national executive is dominated by 


Benefits Agency staff solid 



Lee Rock 


the right wing. However, so far it has been 
happy to let its two subsidiaries make all the 
running. It has not wanted to be seen selling 
out the strike in an election year and has 
given the two sectional executives their head 
in the hope that the blame for any failure will 
not be laid on its doorstep but that of Left 
Unity. This strategy obviously has potential 
benefits for the right. 

The Socialist Workers Party has pursued 
a confused line. When the return to work 
of some strikers was proposed the SWP it¬ 
self criticised this action. For them it “let New 
Labour off the hook” (Socialist Worker 
January 5). They proposed that union mem¬ 
bers be levied a pound a week - a totally un¬ 
workable proposal. If half the union had 
given that then that would have added up 


to £100,000 with the required amount be¬ 
ing nearer two and a half million pounds a 
month. They also advocated the sale of un¬ 
ion assets - shares, buildings, etc. However, 
even this would only delay the inevitable, 
the original strike fund consisted of some 
£7 million and that dried up in a relatively 
short space of time. 

Important sections of the left within the 
DWP are organised in the Socialist Caucus 
which - recognising that the dispute will only 
be won by deepening and spreading the ac¬ 
tion - is proposing that instead of two-day 
national strikes a rolling programme of re¬ 
gional action is adopted. 

This would effectively mean you could have 
strikes on four days a week for four weeks with 
only two days loss of pay • 



Dramatic 


Our paper's weekly income registers some 
dramatic peaks and troughs. Not as dra¬ 
matic as the shares in some failing US gi¬ 
ants, but enough to make this writer a little 
edgy. However, after a worrying trough last 
week we have now once again hit an up¬ 
ward trajectory. Not only are we within 
striking distance of our monthly target, but 
we have a serious opportunity to begin 
2002 in the black. 

Thanks go to comrades TR (£40), GH 


and PT (both £20), HG and BA with £15, 
BR (£10) and - last but by no means least 
- comrade GE with £5. That leaves us with 
£335, just £115 short of our £450 monthly 
total - eminently achievable, but only with 
your continued assistance, comrades • 
Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to Weekly 
Worker 


Socialist 
Alliance party 


Some comrades in the Socialist Alliance say we 
should settle for a loose conglomeration of leftwing 
groups and local campaigns. Others want a ‘relatively 
durable’ united front. For these comrades the word 
‘party’, when it comes to the Socialist Alliance, is an 
anathema. It is as if they were anarchists. 

Of course such comrades already have their own 
‘party’. Jack Conrad argues, however, that there is no 
party. They are groups or, worse, sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expul¬ 
sion. 

Such organisations might have had some justifica¬ 
tion as long as they kept alive the embers of the revo¬ 
lutionary tradition. No longer. The Socialist Alliance 
must become a party and seek to arm itself with the 
most advanced theory. 

In reality we are already a party in many senses. 
We have a common elected leadership, common 
election candidates and common finances. The So¬ 
cialist Alliance is also officially registered as a party. 
What matters is not the name, but creating a genu¬ 
ine party ethos. Drawing on an extensive study of his¬ 
tory and containing a thorough analysis of the 
submissions to the Socialist Alliance’s pivotal De¬ 
cember 1 conference, this booklet presents the ways 
and means of arriving at that end. 

The second edition of Towards a Socialist Alliance 
party contains extensive new material and has been 
updated throughout. 



£7.00 


(Includes p&p) 
Available from the CPGB address 
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Learn the lessons 


Paul Greengrass Bloody Sunday ITV, 
10pm, January 20 


P aul Greengrass’s ‘docu-drama’ 
Bloody Sunday portrays vividly, and 
with a remarkable degree of detail, the 
murderous attack which was made by the 
United Kingdom state on an insurrectionary 
population in Derry, Northern Ireland on Janu¬ 
ary 301972. 

That it has taken 30 years for such a work 
to gain a mainstream television and cinema 
showing is testimony to the effectiveness of 
the hidden censorial machine at the disposal 
of the UK ruling class. Even now, the film 
would not have penetrated beyond the 
fringes but for the present-day peace proc¬ 
ess and, in particular, the currency of the Blair 
government’s Saville inquiry. The latter is pre¬ 
sented as a judicial re-examination of the 
Bloody Sunday events. In reality it is a ‘heal¬ 
ing process’ which the ruling class believes 
essential to successful pacification. 

This film too will undoubtedly be seen by 
the champions of the peace process as serv¬ 
ing the same purpose. The NI statelet has been 
successfully reformed. It is hardly a coinci¬ 
dence that we have another drama based on 
the events of Bloody Sunday on Channel 
Four on Januaiy 28 - Jimmy McGovern’s Sun¬ 
day. The UK state is busily repackaging itself 
as an anti-racist, post-colonial power - Orange/ 
loyalist sectarianism does not fit the bill. 

The opening sequence cuts between the 
simultaneous press conferences given by 
Ivan Cooper, Social Democratic and Labour 
Party member of parliament for mid-Derry and 
leader of the Derry Civil Rights Association, 
played by James Nesbitt, and by major-gen¬ 
eral Ford, British army commander of land 
forces, played by Tim Pigott-Smith. Cooper 
tells us that the civil rights movement will march 
and march and march again until the discrimi¬ 
nation against catholics, which has existed in 
the north ever since the partition of Ireland, 
has been ended. “The British government 
have promised reforms,” he continues, “but 
all they have delivered is excuses, curfews 
and, now, mass internment without trials.” 
Ford counters that all marches and demon¬ 
strations are banned indefinitely, “due to the 
adverse security situation”. He adds that any¬ 
one involved in such actions is liable to arrest 
and that the Civil Rights Association must 
bear responsibility for any violence. 

The scene shifts to the streets. The civil 
rights leaders organise the march with cha¬ 
otic urgency. It is clear that it will be enormous. 
Equally clear is that the mobilisation by the 
British army will also be massive and that the 
march route, to the seat of Deny council, the 
Guildhall, will be blocked. Overcoming initial 
opposition from Bernadette Devlin and other 
committee members. Cooper secures a deci¬ 
sion to reroute. He uses a contact with a sen¬ 
ior officer of the Royal Ulster Constabulary, 
Laggan, to convey this to the army command 
and to ask for a reciprocal nonintervention. 
The request is rejected by Ford, who tells lo¬ 


cal army command that he has just come from 
a briefing at Downing Street and that the prime 
minister “has had enough of this Londondeny 
rebellion”. 

The British army plan is outlined. The march 
will be stopped by the Royal Greenjackets at 
ban'ier 14. The aim will be to secure a separa¬ 
tion from the march of the “Deny young hoo¬ 
ligans”, some 200-300 of whom will then be 
arrested “with maximum aggression” by the 
commandos of the Parachute Regiment. “If 
the shooting starts, we will shoot back. We 
need to teach these people a lesson,” the Paras 
commander, colonel Wilford, tells his men. 

As the march is mobilised in the streets of 
the Bogside, sun'ounded by the barbed wire- 
topped security walls, the nature of the insur¬ 
rectionary movement becomes clear. It is based 
overwhelmingly on the ‘catholic’ working 
class. Men, women and children all join the 
march. The local commanders of the Provi¬ 
sional Irish Republican Army, men drawn from 
the same population, observe from a car. 
Cooper affirms with them that they will not use 
the march as cover to attack the British forces. 
“You will win nothing with marches," they tell 
him. 

When, close to barrier 14, the march veers 
from the announced route, a large group of 
young militants protest loudly. They confront 
the troops at the barrier, with shouts of “Brits 
out” and stone-throwing. Cooper is shown 
arguing with them to rejoin the march, but has 
to give up the attempt. He rejoins the head of 
the march as it proceeds to the new location 
of its closing rally. The separation has been 
achieved. 

The shooting soon starts. First to open fire 
are a small number of Paratroopers stationed 
atop the walls. “We are under fire,” one of 
them shouts, initiating stage two of the plan. 
Wilford then orders his men to move into the 
crowd to carry out the third stage, the ‘lesson 
teaching’. The massacre unfolds, carried out 
with the planned “maximum aggression”. The 
British plan is fulfilled, stage by stage, with 
just one exception: the policy of arrests is not 
carried out, the film leads us to conclude. 

A soldier with a conscience is shown ask¬ 
ing, “Where are our targets?” Others are in 
no doubt. Round after round is fired, with con¬ 
ventional and high velocity rifles, at the pan¬ 
icking group of youngsters. Anyone else who 
gets in the way becomes a target. A man call¬ 
ing for an end to the shooting while assist¬ 
ance is brought to a casualty is shot. Another 
man crawling on the floor on his belly is des¬ 
patched. Two young men driving a grievously 
injured friend to hospital are forced out of the 
car at a British roadblock. The victim, a cen¬ 
tral character in the film, but identified only as 
“Gerry” is left to die in the car. Later, after the 
British command has been shown acknowl¬ 
edging that none of the dead bodies have 
been found to have any weapon upon them, 
anonymous hands are shown, stuffing Ger¬ 


Bloody Sunday 
commemoration 1972-2002 


Sunday Januaiy 27 - 1pm to 5.30pm at Hammersmith Irish Centre, Blacks 
Road, London W6 (nearest tube: Hammersmith). 

Speakers include Michael McKinney (Bloody Sunday relative), Eamonn 
McCann, Gerry O’Hara (Sinn Fein Derry MLA), John McDonnell MP, Jeremy 
Corbyn MP. Michael Farrell of the SDLP has also been invited. There will 
be videos, books and food stalls. 

Bloody Sunday Organising Committee, c/o Nol Camden Park Road, Lon¬ 
don NW1 9AU. Tel: 0207-503 1273. 



Actor James Nesbitt as Ivan Cooper 
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ry’s pockets with nail bombs. 

The scene shifts to the aftermath. Para¬ 
troopers discuss their kills. The uneasy one 
protests, “We have shot civvies.” Another 
urges, “We must get our story right - we shot 
at gunmen.” The worried man concurs when 
questioned at the army debriefing. Ford de¬ 
briefs the press: “We only fired at persons who 
fired at us. Londonderry is quiet tonight. We 
have taken one step in the right direction, in 
re-establishing law and order.” He departs the 
scene, assuring the Paras of his total support. 

But the “quiet” gives cover as Derry’s 
young men enlist in the IRA, as confirmed by 
Cooper at the CRA’s press debriefing: “This 
has been our Sharpeville, our Amritsar mas¬ 
sacre. My message to the British government 
is this. Yes, you have destroyed the civil rights 
movement today and you have given the IRA 
the biggest boost it has ever had.” 

Cooper is an unusual figure in the history 
of the Irish war - a young ‘protestant’ worker 
in a shirt factory, who detests discrimination 
against catholics and is inspired by the spirit 
of 1968 and especially by the American black 
civil rights movement. His apparent aspira¬ 
tions to become the Irish Martin Luther King 
die on Bloody Sunday. His reformist politics 
are defeated on that day and, when they are 
reborn two decades later, it is not he who is at 
the helm, but the men he argued with in the 
Provo’s staff car. 


This excellent film ends appropriately, with 
a textual footnote reminding us that the Brit¬ 
ish army commanders in charge at Bloody 
Sunday were all decorated by the queen. They 
are still being protected by the state they 
served so well. The Saville inquiry has suf¬ 
fered defeat after defeat by British court rul¬ 
ings, preventing it from effectively calling the 
soldiers to testify. 

The inquiry will have to reach a conclusion 
eventually though. A hint was dropped in the 
film. Once Edward Heath, the Toty prime min¬ 
ister at the time, dies, we may very well see 
him blamed for the massacre. Heath is reviled 
by the capitalist class as one of their dismal 
failures. No doubt many on the left will dance 
with delight if such a verdict is reached. 

They will be missing the point. The crucial 
lesson of January 30 1972 is that the instiai- 
tions of the bourgeois state - military, judicial, 
bureaucratic and ideological - can and will act 
unconstitutionally or autonomously when it 
and the social system it defends are grievously 
threatened. It is the task of communists to ex¬ 
plain this fact of life and to win the working 
class to a programme of smashing those state 
institutions and of taking political power itself. 

The might, determination and bitter sacri¬ 
fice displayed by the minority ‘catholic/nation¬ 
alist/republican’ working class in the north of 
Ireland is an inspiration to us • 

Derek Hunter 
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Communists unite 


While the 1st Congress of the 
CPGB brought together the British 
Socialist Party, the Communist 
Unity Group from the Socialist La¬ 
bour Party, the South Wales Com¬ 
munist Council and others, the job 
of forging a single Communist 
Party in Britain was only half com¬ 
pleted. 

Outside the Party were various 
revolutionary groupings which 
declared loyalty to the Commu- 


Thoughts on unity 

Why does the EC of the Communist In¬ 
ternational insist on a new unity confer¬ 
ence? 

Because in the first place it is devot¬ 
ing its energies at present to the realisa¬ 
tion in every country of the world of the 
principle laid down at the 2nd Congress 
- that one powerful Communist Party, or 
rather one section of the Communist In¬ 
ternational, and one only, should exist in 
each country. 

Its efforts are causing at present a radi¬ 
cal cleansing of the Italian Socialist Party: 
they are driving the French Socialist Party 
towards a definite break with its ambigu¬ 
ous and opportunist past; they have split 
the great Independent Social Democratic 
Party of Germany from top to bottom, 
and have created, with one hammer blow, 
the largest Communist Party in the world. 
It is obvious that where the party alle¬ 
giance of hundreds of thousands is be¬ 
ing thrown into the melting pot 
elsewhere, the comrades at the centre of 
the International are justifiably impatient 
at what appear to them to be the petty 
squabbles, petty bickerings, petty re¬ 
gards for prestige, which keep the Brit¬ 
ish communists divided into several 
groups. 

Secondly, while they recognise that, all 
things taken into consideration, our Com¬ 
munist Party is the ‘orthodox’ organisa¬ 
tion for Britain, they insist that no stone 
must be left unturned, even at the expense 
of our own self-love, to bring onto the 
right track other elements that are not so 
orthodox, but none the less are sincere 
revolutionaries and genuinely devoted 
to the cause of communism. 

To quote Zinoviev, “We have to fight 
against both right and left, but not at all 
in the same way or with the same meth¬ 
ods.” The first are our class enemies, 
with whom there can be no compromise; 
the second are ‘communists of tomor¬ 
row', who only mistakenly call them¬ 
selves ‘left’ because they do not 
understand that nothing can be more 
‘left’ than communism. 

In Bukharin’s words, “If there are only 
30 of them and you bring them in, it will 
be worthwhile.” In this respect, of 
course, we at any rate are under no illu¬ 
sions as to the numbers in question. The 
problem, however, is one not of numbers, 
but of principles • 

The Communist 
November 25 1920 

Unity conference 

One hundred and seventy delegates rep¬ 
resenting the branches of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain (BSTI), and various 
independent communist groups assem¬ 
bled at the Victory Hotel, Leeds, on Satur¬ 
day and Sunday, with the object of 
merging the various organisations into a 
united Communist Party. Jack Tanner (Na¬ 
tional Shop Stewards and Workers’ Com¬ 
mittee Movement) was voted to the chair. 


nist International but were reluc¬ 
tant to lose their separate iden¬ 
tity. The Comintern would have 
none of this sectarianism and 
demanded the calling of a second 
unity congress - a further oppor¬ 
tunity to weld the strongest pos¬ 
sible party. 

Sylvia Pankhurst’s ill named 
‘Communist Party - British Sec¬ 
tion of the Third International’ 
eventually accepted the position 


Certain preliminary matters, such as 
the appointment of a standing orders 
committee, having been disposed of, the 
chairman briefly addressed the delegates, 
telling them they were assembled to carry 
out the first duty to the international com¬ 
munist movement and to the working 
class of Britain in particular. They were 
proposing to bring about a united Com¬ 
munist Party. The work of the conference 
was to construct a machine, and there 
should be no question in the mind of any 
delegate as to what the puipose of that 
machine was. It must be constructed to 
carry on an intensive and ruthless fight 
against capitalism and reaction wherever 
they manifested themselves. 

This was probably the must important 
task that the revolutionary movement in 
this country had yet to face, and he 
trusted delegates would concentrate as 
never before their efforts on the task 
before them. The conference would be 
an index from which comrades in all parts 
of the world would be able to judge the 
earnestness, determination and under¬ 
standing of the communist movement in 
this country. 

JV Leckie ( CLP) moved the adoption of 
the Unity Committee’s report, taking the 
occasion to speak of the position of the 
CLP 

T Watkins (CP-BSTI) seconded the 
resolution. As representative of his party 
he would say they had been actuated 
throughout with the spirit of unity that 
was necessary so make the conference 
a success. 

A MacManus (CPGB) supported the 
resolution. He said that his Party had to 
all intents and purposes wound up its 
affairs; its members would be party to 
any decisions arrived at by the present 
conference. 

The resolution was then put and car¬ 
ried, and, on the suggestion of the chair¬ 
man, certain other matters of a rather 
formal nature were included in it. 

GH Brown (fraternal delegate from the 
Left Wing of the ILP) then conveyed 
hearty greetings from the communists he 
represented to the conference. He said 
that a fortnight or three weeks ago the 
national committee of the Unity Conven¬ 
tion Arrangements Committee had car¬ 
ried a resolution that the left wing should 
continue to work inside the Labour Party 
until Easter, and that if then the commu¬ 
nists lost on the floor of the conference 
at Southport, they should come for ad¬ 
vice to the executive committee of the 
united Communist Party. If that advice 
should be to the effect that the left wing 
should leave the ILP and come into the 
Communist Party, he along with a great 
many others were determined to take that 
advice. 

JT Murphy (fraternal delegate from the 
Shop Stewards and Workers’ Commit¬ 
tees) said that he wanted to do more than 
merely welcome the congress; he wanted 
this to be the introduction to the practi¬ 
cal task which the Communist Party had 
before it in relation to the rest of the move- 
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of the Comintern EC and at¬ 
tended the unity convention, as 
did the Communist Labour Party. 
The CLP included members of the 
Socialist Labour Party rump, 
which had refused to join the pre¬ 
vious year. 

The National Shop Stewards 
and Workers’ Committee Move¬ 
ment, born out of the wartime in¬ 
dustrial struggles, was also 
present, along with the Left Wing 


ment in this country. The NAC of the 
shop stewards’ movement had played an 
important part in the negotiations which 
had culminated in the present confer¬ 
ence, yet the movement itself was not in 
the same category as a political party, but 
embraced workers who were not commu¬ 
nists. 

The fact that the NAC of the shop 
stewards had played the part it had done 
with regard to the development of the 
Connnunist Party arose out of the fact 
that the movement had come into being 
as a result of the revolutionary impulses 
which had been given to the industrial 
movement. Revolutionists had domi¬ 
nated the situation throughout, and now 
practically every member of the national 
committee of the shop stewards was a 
member of some Communist Party. It was 
because the national committee was of 
the character it was that it was possible 
for it to play the part it had done in help¬ 
ing on the negotiations for the develop¬ 
ment of a united Communist Party. 

It would stress the necessity for its 
active members to join the Communist 
Party and reciprocally would expect all 
industrial workers who were members of 
the Communist Party to participate in the 
work of the shop stewards’ movement. 
Many people who did not understand 
communism were being impelled to 
move in that direction, and it was our duty, 
while clearly organising our own party, 
to see that we harmonised on every point 
we could all those tendencies in a revo¬ 
lutionary direction which manifested 
themselves inside the workshop ... 

When the congress reassembled in the 
afternoon, the first business before it was 
the resolution to merge the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, the Communist 
Labour Party, the Communist Party 
(BSTI) and the independent communist 
groups represented at the congress into 
a united Communist Party. 

William Gallagher (CLP) moved this 
resolution. He said there had been nu¬ 
merous delegates from Britain at the 
Moscow conference, but the British 
communists there had not made a cred¬ 
itable display. Each section had seemed 
more anxious to impress the congress 
with its own revolutionary fervour than 
to get together with the other sections 
and do something really valuable. 

Thus the unfortunate position had 
been arrived at where the executive com¬ 
mittee of the Communist International 
had been obliged to take matters out of 
the hands of the British delegation, and 
make arrangements for bringing the com¬ 
munists of this country together and 
getting a definite and well organised 
party started. We had failed in the past 
because so many of us had been too 
concerned with personalities rather than 
with principles; but from now onwards 
the one thing that must count was the 
world movement. 

William Paul (CPGB) seconded the 
resolution, saying that at that conference 
we had forged a weapon which we were 
going to use in the near future in order to 
upset and eliminate the capitalist class. 
We thanked our comrades in Moscow 
for showing us that not only could com- 
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grouping of the Independent La¬ 
bour Party, whose comrades re¬ 
mained in the ILP, fighting to win 
it over to communism. 

The following items from the 
CPGB’s weekly paper, The Com¬ 
munist, illustrate the Party’s con¬ 
structive attitude towards the 
renewed unity efforts - and the 
eventual fruits of their labours in 
the form of the Leeds conference 
at the end of January 1921. 

munists fight successfully in the indus¬ 
trial battlefield, but for showing mental 
courage in the realms of international 
policy and social reconstruction. On the 
battlefield the Russian communist had 
shown a heroism outshining that of any 
army ever raised in the past. 

A lengthy discussion was naturally 
anticipated by some, but the general feel¬ 
ing of the Congress was that further 
speech upon this resolution was unnec¬ 
essary. It was agreed that the vote be 
taken at once; the whole assembly rose, 
sang the Internationale and cheered; 
and, the vote then being formally taken, 
the resolution was carried unanimously 
with renewed applause. 

... [Then] came the most dramatic mo¬ 
ment of the conference. From the chair it 
was announced that Comrade Friis, a fra¬ 
ternal delegate from the executive of the 
Third International and representing 
also the Norwegian comrades, had ar¬ 
rived in Leeds despite the fact that a pass¬ 
port had been refused him. Friis 
immediately mounted the platform and 
was greeted by a volley of cheers and 
the singing of the International, then af¬ 
ter he had spoken in terse, effective sen¬ 
tences of admirable English he left the 
hall, and, by the way he came, set out again 
to Norway. 

He said: “I come here in a double ca¬ 
pacity. First at the instruction of the ex¬ 
ecutive of the Communist International. 
From it, I carry hearty greetings and con¬ 
gratulations. I come also as a delegate 
from the Norwegian party to offer frater¬ 
nal salutations. The fact that I’m here is a 
proof of our determination to defy and 
our ability to overcome bourgeois laws 
and regulations. This movement of ours 
has friends at every frontier, comrades on 
every ship, helpers at every station. 

“By your resolution you have become 
a living link with the revolutionary move¬ 
ment all over the world - with Moscow 
and Norway ...” 

As he left the hall at the end of his 
speech, Friis was again given an ovation, 
and again the Internationale was sung • 

The Communist 
February 5 1921 


What we 
fight for 

• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideo¬ 
logical struggle in order to fight out 
the correct way forward for our 
class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is true. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means tire struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 
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Bush 

enforces new 
world order 



F lushed from its victory against the 
counterrevolutionary Taliban re¬ 
gime, the United States adminis¬ 
tration is now in the mood to teach the 
world a few home truths about the post- 
September 11 new world order. What 
better place to start than the US military 
base in Guantanamo Bay - perched as it 
is on the soil of Cuba, the old ‘commu¬ 
nist’ foe? 

In a display of shameless imperial tri¬ 
umphalism, last weekend officially sanc¬ 
tioned photographs were released of 
Camp X-Ray, where alleged Taliban and 
al-Qa’eda fighters of non-Afghan origin 
are being detained. The pictures showed 
images of men manacled hand and foot, 
kneeling before their guards, with 
blacked-out goggles over their eyes, ear 
muffs and masks over their mouths and 
noses. We saw the cages they were kept 
in, totally open to the elements. Images 
of abject humiliation. 

Sensory deprivation. Sleep depriva¬ 
tion. Classic torture techniques, you 
would think. Yet all a bit of a grim joke for 
the US authorities. Revenge is sweet. 
There were po-faced remarks about how 
the prisoners were receiving a “culturally 
appropriate diet” - like bagels, cream 
cheese, Froot Loops cereal and the like. 
One US official commented that “to be 
in a eight-by-eight cell in beautiful, sunny 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, is not inhumane 
treatment”. 

US defence secretary Donald Rums¬ 
feld was in his element. Guantanamo Bay 
was the “least bad option”; he was “re¬ 
laxed” about the conditions at Camp X- 
Ray, which were “appropriate and 
humane”. Much more honest was his 
instinctive reaction to the first round of 
criticisms: “I do not feel the slightest con¬ 
cern over their treatment.” 

Then there was the legal jiggery-pokery 
about the technical status of the prison¬ 
ers - with US imperialism now enjoying 
the freedom to make up the rules as it 
likes. The 150-plus detainees in Camp X- 
Ray have been defined by the US as “un¬ 
lawful combatants” rather than prisoners 
of war, thus placing them outside the re¬ 
mit of the Geneva Convention. They will 
be subject to the jurisdiction of military, 
not civil courts - which of course requires 
a much lower level of evidence for con¬ 
viction. In theory, they could be summar¬ 
ily executed by firing squad. 

From a formal point of view, the US’s 
‘creative’ interpretation of international 
law has no legitimacy. All detainees have 
the right to a proper determination of 
whether they are prisoners of war under 
article live of the 1949 convention. This 
fact has to be established by what is 
called “an appropriate tribunal”. This has 
clearly not happened, so therefore the 
prisoners should be treated as POWs. 
But legal niceties do not count for much 
in this new world order. 

In all the fuss about Camp X-Ray, we 
should not forget that the way ‘normal’ 
prisoners are treated in ‘normal’ US pris¬ 
ons is not that much better. Brutal and 
degrading treatment is routine - institu¬ 
tionalised even. Then there is the psy¬ 
chological torture of death row, where 
prisoners can languish for years, dec¬ 
ades, never knowing whether they will 
eventually be legally slaughtered. 


The almost casual acceptance by wide 
swathes of the US population of torture 
as just another method of securing your 
ends is deeply disturbing. Of course, US 
imperialism has never been shy of de¬ 
ploying ‘unorthodox’ interrogation tech¬ 
niques - the most gruesome horrors were 
routinely inflicted, for example, on libera¬ 
tion fighters in Vietnam. However, this as¬ 
pect of American rule was hidden away 
and officially denied. Now torture is al¬ 
most publicly proclaimed. In the after- 
math of September 11 the FBI and various 
US politicians were openly discussing, 
as though it was the most normal thing 
in the world, why it is perfectly valid (un¬ 
der the ‘right’ circumstances of course) 
to torture suspects. There was not exactly 
a storm of protest from the avowedly lib¬ 
eral press. 

In many respects, the sudden enthu¬ 
siasm for torture is a natural extension of 
George Bush’s belligerent message de¬ 
livered right at the beginning of the ‘war 
against terrorism’ - you are either with us 
or against us. Screw the middle ground. 
Bush was out to intimidate the ‘interna¬ 
tional community’ and any (potential) 
internal dissent. Who wants to be 
branded a ‘terrorist’ or ‘terrorist sympa¬ 
thiser’? Given the current balance of 
world forces, this has up to now proved 
to be an easy and effective strategy for 
US imperialism. Raul Castro, the second 
in command in Cuba after his brother 
Fidel, did not waste much time in prom¬ 
ising that if any Camp X-Ray detainees 
escaped into ‘socialist’ Cuba they would 
immediately be handed back to the US 
authorities. Of course, there is zero 
chance of this - as Castro well knows. He 
was signalling to the US with these re¬ 
marks that Cuba is not going to stand in 
the way of the ‘war against terrorism’. 

So far, Bush has not had to face much 
opposition. The Red Cross and Am¬ 
nesty International have both criticised 
aspects of US policy towards the Guan¬ 
tanamo prisoners. True, the New York- 
based Human Rights Watch has 
castigated the US administration for hav¬ 
ing a “highly cynical Hobbesian view of 
the world”. But hardly militant resistance. 

Not unsurprisingly, this brazen display 
of US arrogance has upset British liberal 
sensibilities and also a section of con¬ 
servative opinion - which thinks that 
American behaviour has been ‘bad 
form’, not what you would expect from a 
fully paid-up member of the ‘civilised 
world’. Hence the outrage of the Daily 
Mail and the Sunday Mail. Loud grum¬ 
bles from The Tunes. Somewhat more pre¬ 
dictably, an editorial in The Independent 
condemned “the folly” of US action 
(January 21), while The Guardian de¬ 
scribed Camp X-Ray as a “gratuitous in¬ 
dignity” (January 20). 

Such qualms are not for everyone. 
Rightwing commentator Bruce Ander¬ 
son thinks that “the treatment of the pris¬ 
oners on Guantanamo is based on 
tough-minded, unillusioned realism”. He 
characterises the respective attitudes of 
the UK and US governments as the dif¬ 
ference “between a post-imperial power 
which has lost its self-confidence and ap¬ 
proaches every foreign policy dispute 
with a pre-emptive cringe - and an impe¬ 
rial power ready to exert itself whenever 



it is necessary and justified in doing so. 
We should give thanks that our security 
is in American hands” ( The Independ¬ 
ent January 21). 

The “post-imperial” unease which 
Anderson so despises is evident 
amongst some sections of the British 
government. One unnamed senior La¬ 
bour minister has been widely reported 
in the mainstream press as describing the 
US treatment of the prisoners as “mon¬ 
strous”. This sentiment must reflect a 
relatively widespread view. Yes, the 
Camp X-ray scandal has put a little dent 
in Blair’s much affected Gladstonian im¬ 
age - the noble knight who goes abroad 
to bring peace and harmony. But ulti¬ 
mately Blair will not allow much space to 
be opened up between him and the US 
administration - hence the comment this 
week that he has “no substantial com¬ 
plaints” about the conditions in Guan¬ 
tanamo. Indeed the three British 


prisoners were also reported - somewhat 
incredibly - as having “no complaints” 
about their treatment. 

The UK is hardly in a position to lec¬ 
ture the US. A scandal broke at the end 
of last week - on the front page of The 
Observer - about the harsh conditions 
at Belmarsh prison in southeast Lon¬ 
don. ‘Our’ own mini-Guantanamo Bay. 
Seven foreign nationals, suspected is- 
lamic terrorists, have been held in Bel¬ 
marsh since last month under the new 
anti-terrorism act. They were initially 
denied access to lawyers or their fami¬ 
lies, and were being locked up for 22 
hours a day, effectively denied daylight. 
Inhuman conditions. In the words of 
Gareth Peirce, who represents several of 
the detainees, “these men have been 
buried alive in concrete coffins”. Those 
barbaric Americans, eh? 

Communists denounce Camp X-Ray 
and the ‘war against terrorism’ that 


spawned it. It is in our interests to do so. 
The state could one day put us in such a 
camp ... or at least in a Belmarsh. George 
Bush has already passed the USA Pa¬ 
triot Act, which gives the state sweep¬ 
ing powers of arbitrary arrest and 
detention of non-nationals suspected of 
being involved in terrorism. The UK gov¬ 
ernment of course quickly adopted David 
Blunkett’s Anti-Terrorism, Crime and 
Security Act (‘UK Patriot Act’), which 
permits the indefinite detention without 
trial - ie, a form of internment - of non- 
Britons, whom he “reasonably” believes 
are terrorists, have “links” with terrorism 
or are “a risk” to national security. The 
new sweeping definition of terrorism, 
marking a considerable attack on our 
democratic rights, incorporates “the use 
or threat of action” designed to influence 
the government or to advance a “politi¬ 
cal, religious or ideological” cause. ‘Ter¬ 
rorist’ actions can include causing 
“serious damage to property”. Almost 
any protest or expression of dissent can 
get you branded a ‘terrorist’. Fancy a 
spot of sensory deprivation? 

The US ruling class feels invincible. 
Smugly they believe that the images of 
Camp X-Ray beamed around the world 
will help secure its hegemonic position 
- internally and externally. The gloating 
Donald Rumsfeld thinks nothing can 
puncture American power or prestige: 
there can only be good publicity. Prove 
him wrong. In America leading civil 
rights lawyers and activists filed a peti¬ 
tion on Tuesday requiring the US gov¬ 
ernment to bring the detainees at 
Guantanamo Bay before a civil court 
and hence define the charges against 
them. The petition claims that the de¬ 
tainees are being held in violation of the 
US constitution and the Geneva Con¬ 
vention - and the hearing will be a test 
case on whether they were removed 
from Afghanistan legally or not. Natu¬ 
rally, a welcome move. 

However, we need to go way beyond 
legalistic, and essentially defensive, 
forms of opposition. In the UK we need 
to build a political movement - through 
the Socialist Alliance - that can challenge 
Blair and his part in the ‘war against 
terrorism’# 

Eddie Ford 
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